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At THE close of the day, at the end of the week, at the 
turn of the year, when your mind ranges back to sum 
it up, what counts for most? 

Is it not the people you spoke to and what you said 
to them and what they said to you? The ideas born in 
conversation, the new slant given to your thoughts by 
a word or two, the greetings and farewells, the advice 
and the admonitions, the hopes confessed and ques- 
tions answered—these and a thousand other vocal 
expressions make up the story of our lives. 

To be cut off from human contact is to live but part 
of life. The wonder of the telephone is that it multiplies 
human contacts, restores broken ones, strengthens 
strained ones and constantly develops new ones. In 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


spite of distance or storm or inability to move about 
freely, you can be as active, sociable, alert and informed 
as you wish by telephone. 

Just think of this the next time you use the tele- 
phone. With no greater effort than the calling of a 
number or the turning of a dial, you can speak to almost 
anyone, anywhere. No place or person is far away when 
you can say—“‘T’ll call you up.” 


Is this somebody’s birthday? Is someone in another town being 
married or celebrating a wedding anniversary? The sound of your 
voice and your good wishes will brighten the day. The rates are 
low. You can make a daytime station-to-station call to most places 
75 miles away for about soc. During the evening and night 
periods many rates are 15% to 40% lower than in the daytime. 
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URING the past ten years Survey Graphic has published a suc- 
D cession of articles and special issues which brought out the inade- 

quacy of our social skills to utilize what modern science offers; 
our failure to use fully the resources of doctors and hospitals; spotty 
and meager provision for public health. The group of articles which 
head this issue bear on what will be a major editorial aim in 1934: 
exploration of possibilities, pitfalls and concrete proposals leading 
toward a national plan for health. 


Dye LEE WORTHINGTON WORCESTER (page 149), former 

headworker of Neighborhood House, San Diego, and joint author 
with Mr. Worcester, of Vol. XV of the federal investigation of Woman 
and Child Labor, was commissioned by Survey Graphic to report first 
hand a clash of moment to the general public and the public-health 
profession. A draft of her article was sent to eleven Californians con- 
cerned with that Los Angeles controversy from almost as many view- 
points. As here published, the article takes cognizance of all factual 
criticisms made by any of them; points were omitted on which evidence 
seemed conflicting. Obviously it has not been possible to deal with 
three telegrams which simply declared that Mrs. Worcester’s appraisal 
is “absurd,” “‘superficial’’ or ‘‘does not merit’”’ their criticism. 


Ow page 156, C.-E. A. WinsLow, professor of public-health adminis- 

tration at the Yale School of Medicine, tells what nurses are doing 
to bring order and effectiveness to their field of professional service. 
Summarizing studies of the US Public Health Service in cooperation 
with the Milbank Memorial Fund (page 160), Epcar SyDENSTRICKER 
shows the extent to which illness has been added to the burdens of the 
‘new poor.” MicHaEt M. Davis (page 163) relates a year’s progress. 


e 


His article is the substance of an address at a conference on The 
Medical Profession and the Public called by the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Physicians and the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. ° 


@r of her experience at Hull-House and the forces that have beaten 
about it, JANE ApDAms turns (page 168) from those who are so 
afraid of revolution that they resist change, and from those whose hopes 
are so bound up in it that they ignore the immediate situation, to those 
who insist that “‘the long effort for a well-ordered world” can be com- 
bined with “the new overwhelming demands.”’ 


eritt retaining his posts as a member of the law faculty of Columbia 

University and special counsel to the Recovery Administration, 
A. A. BERLE, JR. (page 171) this year is city chamberlain in New York 
and particularly active in promoting Mayor LaGuardia’s economy 
program at Albany. 


OSEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN, professor of public law at Columbia 

(page 177), has just returned from Switzerland and the organization 

of the High Commission for Refugees from Germany of which he is the 
member from the United States. 


HE second year of the Roosevelt administration began with the 

““come-on”’ of General Johnson to critics and code authorities to 
foregather in Washington, to air their grievances and mend their ways. 
The airing process, with its open meetings, free speech and free press, 
was an exhibit of old freedoms which the New Deal endeavors to 
hold to in a world given over to dictatorships. There we have a plus 
for democracy. The minus comes-in in mending the ways: whether 
the new scheme of control under the NRA gets beyond milk teeth and 
bites deep into situations such as that disclosed by Mere D. Vincent 
in Coal at the Cross-Roads (page 181) a sequel to his Chaotic Coal, 
November Survey Graphic. In a sense it was written, first in realities, 
by Josephine Roche and her associates of the Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company in collective agreement with the United Mine Workers; next 
by Mary van Kleeck, director of the Department of Industrial Studies 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, who in her book, Miners and Manage- 
ment, appraised their experience as part of her study of the problem 
of coal in the United States; and now in turn by Mr. Vincent, the 
former vice-president of the company. 

Among the spirited developments of 1934 must be reckoned the cour- 
age with which Miss van Kleeck has grounded and advanced her thesis 
for a planned economy with control by workers, technicians and scien- 
tists; reckoned also, the integrity of the Russell Sage Foundation in 
standing for the freedom of conclusion of its distinguished expert. 


PROMINENT in the British Labour Party and in trade-union circles, 
A. Susan LawRENCcE (page 188) brings a new point-of-view to bear 
on the NRA as she observed it on her recent trip. 


LMOST as much at home in Moscow as in the USA; ANNA 
Loutsr StRoNG begins here (page 190) a series of brief articles 
growing out of her sharing of the common life in Russia. 
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“Say A-a-a-h!" Hard times send to clinics flocks of sick people who ordinarily 
would go to a private doctor and cheerfully pay his fee. It is hard on doctor, clinic 
and taxpayer but part of the price of the public's health in bad times as in good 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND PRIVATE DOCTORS 


BY DAISY LEE WORTHINGTON WORCESTER 


county hospital in Los Angeles, public indignation would 

have rocked the country from coast to coast. Headlines 
have blazed whenever news of the Washington hunger- 
marchers or striking Mid-West farmers so much as suggested 
damage to property, let alone to life. Yet so quietly that even 
their own community has not realized what was happening, 
an uprising of hungry men in Los Angeles County has vir- 
tually deadlocked a project on which the people of the county 
have spent $6,700,000 in the last fifteen years, designed like 
the hospital, for mitigation of suffering and saving of life. 
The hungry men are the doctors. The work which has fallen 
before their organized opposition is the care of the sick poor 
by the Los Angeles County Health Department, not a great 
monument of stone and mortar, but an outstandingly ef- 
fective public service. 

In 1915, when Dr. J. L. Pomeroy became health officer 
of Los Angeles County, he was the county health depart- 
ment—its only employe. The small cities were all outside 
the jurisdiction of the county in matters of health, each 
limping along its separate, hampered way, giving attention 
only to such routine matters as quarantine and rudimentary 
sanitation. In 1919, Dr. Pomeroy was instrumental in the 
passage of a state law which permitted the smaller cities of 
the county to contract for public-health services with the 
County Board of Supervisors. This was the first step in 
organizing the county into a great coordinated health dis- 
trict, omitting only 
the large cities, Los 
Angeles, Pasadena 
and Long Beach. 

Between 1915 and 
1923, the population 
in the health depart- 
ment’s field trebled. 
There was still only , 
the one public hos- 
pital, in the city of 
Los Angeles, eighty 
miles away from the 
far corners of the 
county. The public- 
health nurses and 
doctors found large 


| hungry men had dynamited the new $12,500,000 


Health-Bent 


Rugged individualism, to quote William T. Foster, left us with 
many far from rugged individuals. In good times as in bad, 
millions of Americans suffer avoidable illness and death, and 
tens of thousands of doctors and nurses struggle against 
skimped income and professional opportunity. This article and 
the three which follow, continuing 4 long-standing interest of 
Survey Graphic, consider some of today’s advances, setbacks 
and urgencies in organized action for health. Coming issues 
will carry on that topic, relating the common stake of patients, 
practitioners and the public to planning for the nation’s health 


numbers of people in the county who could not get adequate 
medical care because of their poverty and the long distance 
from the overcrowded County Hospital. The supervisors 
ordered a survey, conducted by a commission of which the 
chairman was the late Dr. R. J. Brodrick, then president of 
the American Hospital Association and superintendent of 
the Alameda County General Hospital. The commission’s 
report recommended the building of a modern county 
hospital and the establishment of local health centers 
throughout the county, equipped for clinical treatment and 
emergency hospitalization. 

Both recommendations were carried out. The $12,500,000 
hospital, more than six years in building, is just now being 
occupied. The development of the health centers began at 
once. The first one was completed in 1926, in San Fernando, 
a little city in the northern part of the county. By 1932, the 
county had a protective network of twelve completely 
equipped health centers, owned or rented cooperatively by 
the local community and the county. The local community 
donated the land upon which the county erected and 
helped equip the buildings. Most of the health centers be- 
came the social centers of their communities, and parent- 
teacher organizations, Red Cross, county welfare depart- 
ments and Community Chest in many places were housed 
within their walls. 

The program of the health centers included both preven- 
tive health service and needed medical care. It was divided 
into three depart- 
ments: social welfare, 
which included food, 
clothing, lodging and 
so on for the indigent 
poor and dependent 
sick in a broad sense; 
communicable diseases, 
which provided im- 
munization for small- 
pox and diphtheria, 
and the diagnosis 
and treatment of tu- 
berculosis and vene- 
real diseases, also the 
whole educational 
program, the 
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prenatal and well-baby conferences, 
sanitation, water analysis, and so on; 
and curative medicine, where people un- 
able to pay the fees charged by private 
physicians, could receive treatment for non-communicable 
disorders. 

This latter service was given by a staff of volunteer physi- 
cians from the local community. A fee of from ten to fifty 
cents a visit was always charged in these clinics. No patient 
was admitted who could afford to pay more than fifty cents. 
This arrangement was voted satisfactory by the volunteer 
physicians themselves. All applicants to treatment clinics 
were interviewed by a trained medical social worker. The 
fees collected were not paid into the county, but were turned 
over to the volunteer physicians, who sometimes pro- 
rated them among themselves according to the service 
each gave, sometimes used them to buy books for a local 
medical library. In addition, since the county’s one public 
hospital was so distant from many communities, each center 
maintained an emergency hospital with a twenty-four-hour 
service, also manned by private physicians of the commu- 
nity. 

This organization was the more remarkable in that it was 
carried out in the face of great opposition to accepted medi- 
cal science. A recent survey showed that 50 percent of the 
county’s population rely upon types of service other than 
that of regular medical men: upon osteopaths and chiro- 
practors, upon Christian Science practitioners, New 
Thoughtists, drugless healers and no end of cults. Physicians 
constitute only 59 percent of the individuals licensed as 
medical practitioners in Los Angeles County. With half of 
the public and an even larger proportion of the practitioners 
opposed to scientific medicine, the development of a com- 
prehensive health program has required not only endless 
labor and never-ceasing vigilance on the part of its director, 
but the continued loyal support of the medical profession; 
and all these it had, even the last, until hard times hit the 
doctors. 

Here was the realization of Dr. Pomeroy’s dream, a 
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In each of the health centers there was an emergency 
hospital such as this at Santa Monica. Now, like the 
curative clinics, these hospitals have been closed 
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strongly centralized administrative ma- 
chinery, and a completely decentralized 
service, reaching out to the most remote 
rural dwellers, and taking to them modern 
medical and health service which many 
a city would envy. The Los Angeles County 
Health Department has been a pride of 
the American public-health movement as 
well as of socially minded Californians. 
Professional men from all over the 
country came to study its methods. 
Professional recognition of the executive 
himself came in Dr. Pomeroy’s present 
position as president of the Western 
Branch of the American Public Health 
Association. 

Yet, when I was in Los Angeles a few 
weeks ago, I found that curative and 
emergency work in all but one of the 
health centers had come to a dead stop. 
Many of the remaining services of the de- 
partment, well-baby clinics, vaccination 
againstsmallpox and immunization against 
diphtheria, were under the fire of the or- 
ganized doctors who had succeeded in 
closing the clinics and the 
emergency hospitals. 

The only one of these 
centers where curative clin- 
ics still go on isin Alhambra, 
a city of about thirty thousand. This health center was 
completed in 1930. Its opening was celebrated by a fifty- 
page edition of the local daily paper. Its work was developed 
by Dr. S. J. Stewart, a man who brought to this small 
community seventeen years of experience as superintendent 
of state institutions in Nebraska, captain in the Medical’ 
Corps of the US Army during the World War in charge of 
neuro-psychiatric work, staff physician of St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital in Washington, D. C. Such, in general, has been 
the character of the men whom Dr. Pomeroy has obtained 
to aid him in his work. The Alhambra Health Center 
proudly displays the bronze plaque which was awarded to 
it in 1931 by the US Chamber of Commerce, for “Best 
Accomplishments in Health Conservation”? of any city in 
the United States with a population between 20,000 and 
50,000. 


HIS center has not been closed because Dr. Stewart had 

the foresight to have inserted into the contract between 
the city and the county the provision that if ever the center 
ceased to be used for its original purposes, all the buildings 
and equipment would revert to the city of Alhambra. The 
community has demanded that the terms of the contract be 
kept. More than forty thousand signatures have gone into 
the supervisors (the health center serves an entire popula- 
tion of more than 200,000), demanding that the center be 
kept open. Dr. Harry Wilson, secretary of the Los Angeles 
County Medical Association, says that it is only a matter of 
weeks until it will be closed, as the doctors in the community 
will refuse to serve on its staff. The same opinion was ex- 
pressed by Dr. Phoebus Berman of the Los Angeles County 
Hospital, medical director of the newly developed “San 
Fernando Plan,” which the doctors have substituted for the 
health-center program. On the other hand, Dr. Stewart, in 
company with prominent citizens of Alhambra, says that 
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the center wil] remain open, though the 
supervisors must hire a staff of physicians 
to be placed on the county payroll, even as 
Dr. Stewart himself is. 

The community’s pride in its enterprise 
is justified. The building itself is beautiful: 
white brick, with red-tiled roof, set back 
in the midst of green lawns and waving 
palms, its architecture a combination of 
early California and Monterey types. 
The equipment includes x-ray for the 
diagnosis of tuberculosis, hydrotherapy 
for the treatment of infantile paralysis, 
appliances for orthopedics, the most 
modern apparatus for dentistry, every- 
thing needful for the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of venereal disease. 

On the day of my first visit, despite the 
rush of work going busily forward, the 
atmosphere within was that of quiet effi- 
ciency. Dr. Stewart was going about 
among the patients, greeting many of 
them by name, making friendly inquiries 
of those who were waiting for treatment, 
while the white-clad nurses moved about 
with all the orderly pre- 
cision characteristic of the 
best modern hospital. In 
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There were those who had once held 
good positions; those whose savings had 


Applicants for clinic care were received by medical 
social workers. Any who could pay more than 50 
cents a visit were asked to consulta private physician 


the emergency hospital, a 
young girl had just been 
brought in from the highschool with a broken leg which was 
being placed in a plaster cast. A group of mothers were 
watching their babies’ weights and measurements at a well- 
baby conference. A number of people were waiting to be 
interviewed by the friendly social-service worker. There was 
an entire absence of the condensed depression which so often 
marks public clinics, and a combination of dignity, gracious- 
ness and efficiency which I have not seen paralleled, even 
in the offices of private physicians. 

This is the kind of health service which Los Angeles 
County has discarded because some of her doctors were 
hungry. There is no doubt about the cause. It came into the 
conversation of more than a score of people with whom I 
talked, representing widely different viewpoints. It was 
stressed by Dr. Harry Wilson, secretary of the Los Angeles 
County Medical Association; by Dr. Phoebus Berman, 
medical director of the County Hospital and of the new San 
Fernando Plan, by Arthur J. Will, deputy superintendent of 
Public Charities in charge of institutions; by Mary Stanton, 
secretary of the Health Division of the Los Angeles Council 
of Social Agencies, and by all members of the County Health 
Department with whom I talked. The entire story of the 
recent developments was the same in all essential details, no 
matter who related it. 

A few years ago, many physicians were enthusiastic 
members of the volunteer staffs of the health centers. But as 
the lean years continued, their private practices began to 
fall off, at first slightly, expectedly, then ominously. This 
was the situation in almost every section of the country, but 
in Los Angeles it had special significance because the health 
centers were there to deal with the other side of the dilemma 
which the doctors were facing. The clinics of these centers 
became crowded with patients. The doctors began to see 
some of their former private patients among them. Many of 
them had automobiles; some of them were still well dressed. 


been swept away by bank failures or 
were frozen in Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations. By 1932, when the doctors began to complain, 
many patients who had been living on savings that had not 
been lost, were reduced to complete dependency. They were 
swelling the numbers of the curative clinics. Most of them 
felt that they had a right to be there. They had built and 
supported these health centers in their days of plenty. 


S one woman said, “I was always proud of our health 

center; I used to take visitors to see it, never dreaming 

that I would one day have to go there. But when my baby 

was sick and I couldn’t afford a doctor, I suddenly realized 

that there was one investment which we had made that was 

not lost. Now,” she added bitterly, “‘that has gone along 
with our other bad investments.” 

The doctors felt poor, undoubtedly often with reason. 
But their actual trouble was handled without reason. They 
blamed the health centers for the loss of their patients. 
Pomeroy built the health centers, so he was to blame. Pom- 
eroy was being paid. The nurses were being paid. His staff 
was being paid. Everybody was being paid but the doctors. 
The social workers were not on the job! They were admit- 
ting everybody to the clinics! A physician in a distant 
California city who had never been inside of one of the 
health centers talked to me heatedly about Dr. Pomeroy and 
the whole public-health movement in Los Angeles County, 
because of the “‘outrageous laxity of the social-service de- 
partment, which admitted even millionaires to the free 
clinics.” 

There is not a shred of evidence that the medical social- 
service work of the health centers was in any way responsible 
for the increased attendance during hard times or that its 
professional standards were lowered by the great increase 
in service that depression brought. All work was under the 
direction of a highly trained chief medical social worker. 
Each center had a medical social worker and a secretary. 
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A study conducted by members of the Los Angeles Branch 
of the American Association of Social Workers indicates 
that the training required by this department is higher than 
that for most public agencies. 

Zdenka Buben, chief medical social worker, analyzes the 
work of her department as follows: 


No patient was ever admitted who was able to pay more than 
fifty cents per visit to the health center. All applicants were ad- 
mitted through social service, and interviewed by a medical social 
worker. Each case was treated on its own merits, the basis for de- 
cision being the medical need of patients and family, and the 
financial and social situation. A budget guide was given the medi- 
cal social workers, covering minimum needs for shelter, food, 
clothing, service charges (water, heat, light) transportation of the 
wage earner, and incidentals. The worker was expected to compute 
the amount of money a patient and his given family 
needed for the bare necessities of life, and compare 
this amount with total income and obligations. If 
the patient or family had a margin above the 
amount collected by our clinic, it was assumed that 
they could meet their medical or dental bill. The 
medical social worker’s job was to adjust the pay- 
ments for medical care according to the family’s 
ability to pay. Fees collected (from ten to fifty 
cents per visit) were turned over to the volunteer 
doctors. 

Eligible patients were given an admission card 
on which there was an expiration date. The patient 
presented this card each time he came to the clinic. 
When the card expired, he was returned to medical 
social service for a social recheck. With the knowl- 
edge of the patient, wages were verified with the 
employer. If the patient had had the services of a 
physician in the county during the past year, a 
letter was sent to that doctor, explaining that the 
patient had applied for treatment at the health 
center, giving a brief statement of his complaints 
and social situation, and asking the doctor if he wished 


A young hopeful initiated into the mysteries of 
Ear, Nose and Throat. Perhaps she didn't mind 
when the health centers stopped curative service 
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A basal metabolism test at Belvedere Health 
Center. The clinics have equipment not usually 
available in the offices of private physicians 
to release the patient for clinic care. Ineligible cases were 
referred elsewhere according to their needs. It was 
a policy in the medical social service division that a 
patient never leave the health center without know- 
ing ‘“‘what next.” 

In December 1932 the Committee on Medical 
Social Service of the Los Angeles Council of 
Social Agencies, issued a report on the Eco- 
nomic Condition of 250 Clinic Patients. The 
report says: 

All of the clinics represented, reported various 
rules used in determining the eligibility of patients, 
but only one, a public-health department (Eastside 
Center, Los Angeles County Health Department), 
made use of a budget for the study of the financial 
condition of each patient and his family, with a 
view to determining the ability of the patient to 
pay for medical care. 

The other clinics studied were all those of 
private agencies. This same study revealed the 
fact that the average monthly incomes of fam- 
ilies admitted to the health center clinic were 
lower than those of all others, with the exception of the All 
Nations Clinic. The average monthly income of the health- 
center group was $37.76, that of All Nations, $28.74. The 
other ranged between $57.86 and $62.78. 

Dr. Pomeroy was one of the first to recognize the plight 
of the doctors. In the annual report of 1932-33, there is a 
further statement of a policy that he had long advocated: 
“We would recommend most heartily that the private 
physicians who are donating their time in the clinics be paid 
some remuneration for their services.”’ At such a proposal, 
however, a cry went up from the Medical Association, 
“State medicine!’ It was considered evidence that the 
health officer was aiming only to build up a machine which 
would cut the ground from beneath private practice. 

The stand of the organized medical profession was cloaked 
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The medical society op- 
poses well-baby confer- 
ences if advice is given 


in an appeal to cut 
taxes and relieve the 
taxpayer of what was 
declared to be an un- 
warrantable burden. As 
a matter of fact, the 
budget for the year be- 
ginning 1932 had been 
cut nearly 40 percent 
from that obtaining two 
years earlier, though 
treatment-clinic services 
had doubled, and care 
in the venereal-disease 
clinic tripled. It is es- 
timated that the small 
taxpayer in the county 
with a $3000 home now 
pays about fifty-eight 
cents a year on his tax 
bill for health-department service. As is later detailed, the 
change has not brought a saving to the taxpayer. 

In 1932, the opposition of the Los Angeles County Medical 
Association was bulwarked by the added force of the Public 
Health League. Composed at first of members of the medical 
profession, the organization soon included dentists and 
nurses, and then interested members of the lay public, the 
abused taxpayers. Its guiding spirit is Dr. Harry Wilson, 
secretary of the Los Angeles County Medical Association, 
who frankly labels the County Health Department a 
‘colossal piece of state medicine.” The organization has 
become state-wide. It publishes a magazine called the 
Guardian which blazons on its cover the several purposes 
of the organization. Among them: 


To protect public health by preservation of modern scientific 
medicine, dentistry, and nursing, and to strive by legitimate 
publicity to oppose all objectionable forms of socialized medicine. 

To protect the private physician, dentist, nurse and hospital 
from unfair competition by those that are tax-supported or charity- 
supported. 


In many quarters the opinion is expressed that this upris- 
ing of the medical profession was a result not only of the de- 
pression, but of the reaction to the report of the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care, with its advocacy of health 
insurance and group clinics. A private group clinic in Los 
Angeles, the Ross-Loos Clinic, comes in for scarcely less 
vituperative abuse than the County Health Department. 

N July 1932 the doctors were successful in having the work 
of the curative clinics taken from the Health Depart- 
ment and placed under the outpatient department of the 
County Hospital, a part of the department of Public Char- 
ities. Dr. Pomeroy’s clinic directors, men with long and wide 
experience, were replaced by internes from the County 
Hospital. The public-health social workers were also re- 
placed by those from the County Hospital. As Arthur J. 
Will, deputy superintendent of charities, said, ‘‘Pomeroy’s 
social workers were trained under public-health standards; 
we had to replace them with workers whose experience had 
been gained under the Pauper Act; and you know, yourself, 
that there is a big difference.” 
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Then, in the summer of 1932, when savings had been 
exhausted, when the relief budgets of the County Welfare 
Department had been cut almost to the vanishing-point, 
and there was every reasonable expectation that the number 
of people in need of free medical care would be greatly 
increased—the order went out to cut down the admissions 
to the clinic. The numbers were reduced. Some of those who 
were eliminated came under the provisions of the Pauper 
Act which makes eligible for poor relief only those who have 
been residents of the state for three years and of the county 
for one. No one knows what became of them. 

This step brought no relief for the doctors. No patients 
came back to them. 

Then a year later, a group of doctors from the San Fer- 
nando District where the first health center had been estab- 
lished so proudly seven years before, went to the county 
supervisors with a threat and a “plan.” The doctors had 
struck. They would not, could not, continue to work for 
nothing. They would rather play ball or golf. Their “plan” 
was to close up the clinic with all of its equipment, modern 
to the last degree, and treat the patients in their offices at 
a cost of fifty cents a visit with an additional charge for 
bandages, x-ray, laboratory work, and so on, these last to 
be provided at cost. Only those doctors were to participate 
who previously had been giving their services to the clinics. 

Some provision had to be made for the care of the sick 
poor in the San Fernando Valley. The supervisors agreed to 
the plan. It was adopted August 1, 1933, for a ninety-day 
trial. At the end of the ninety-day period, the supervisors 
ordered it to be put into effect in all the other health centers 
of the county. Alhambra alone stood out against the decree. 
Every other curative clinic and emergency hospital under 
the County Department of Health was closed. Equipment 
worth hundreds of thousands of dollars was left to rust and . 
dust in the closed-up rooms of the health centers. 

The Los Angeles County Medical Association takes full 
credit for this step. Writing in the Bulletin of the Association, 
February 15, 1934, Dr. Harry Wilson, its secretary, declares: 


The San Fernando Plan which came into being as a result of the 
efforts of the County Medical Association, was the first definite 
step to break up the pernicious system of treating all indigents at 
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provision: a check on the patient and a 
check on the doctor. 

According to the doctors and some of 
the public officials, the plan is working 
well. “It has saved money for the tax- 
payers.’ Actually the San Fernando Plan 
has proved more costly to the taxpayers. 
A few weeks ago the County Bureau of 
Efficiency reported a study of comparative 
costs made at the request of the city coun- 
cil of San Fernando. Under the health 
department the average cost had been 
$1.06 per patient visit; under the new 
plan, for the same period in the following 
year, it was $1.03 per patient-visit plus 
costs for home visits and contract care in 
local private hospitals formerly carried in 
large part by health-department doctors 
and nurses and the health-center emer- 
gency hospitals without additional cost 
to the county. 

Mr. Will explained that savings are 
being made by eliminating chronic cases. 
“If some old fellow comes along with 
diabetes, which he had long before the 
depression, we just tell him that he can get 
along with his diabetes as well now as he 
did then. It is the same with teeth,” he 

added. ‘“‘Just because a 


man is out of a job is no 
reason for his getting his 
teeth) (fixed supe ireemon 


At Santa Monica as elsewhere the health centers of 
the County Health Department brought to the poor the 
costly facilities needed for scientific diagnosis and care 


health centers. In a short period of operation, 
it has proved of decided benefit to the gen- 
eral practitioner. It has given no benefit 


whatsoever to the officers of the Association 
who gave unstintingly of their time in their efforts to have this 
program put into effect. 


A state law also had to be shoved out of the way. Its pro- 
visions are definite: no member of a county hospital staff can 
be paid for his services. The law was designed to protect the 
public, to prevent politicians from using the county hospital 
as a means of paying off their debts to politically minded 
doctors. All of these doctors who came under the San Fer- 
nando Plan were placed on the staff of the County Hospital. 
Admission to that staff had been a high professional honor 
for which some of these doctors had few qualifications. 

But how to get around the law to pay them? The problem 
was solved by the passage of an ordinance by the board of 
supervisors, which provided that the doctors in these former 
health-center districts should be paid, not for medical serv- 
ice—that was illegal—but for the use of their offices and 
equipment. The provision that they should be paid $1.50 
for home visits and four cents a mile for the use of their cars 
has also been construed to mean “‘use of office and equip- 
ment.’ People once cared for in emergency hospitals of the 
health centers are now taken into the County Hospital in 
Los Angeles City, or placed in the private hospitals through- 
out the county, the cost being borne by the County Hospital. 

Under the San Fernando Plan a social-service worker who 
is neither physician nor nurse really plays the role of diag- 
nostician. A person who wishes medical care must first go 
to her, relate his symptoms and his economic condition, and 
then either be rejected or assigned to a specialist or a general 
practitioner, as the worker deems best. Each applicant may 
then make five visits to the doctor, then returns to be 
“socialed”’—a lovely word. Two reasons were given for this 


charge. I’ve got teeth of 
my own that need fixing, but I manage to get along with 
them.” Dr. Berman spoke of the reduced cost that came from 
eliminating nurses in the health centers; the doctors natu- 
rally provide their own nurses. But in the course of conver- 
sation it developed that none of the nurses who had been 
serving in the clinics during the preceding year had been 
dropped. In order to prevent opposition to the San Fernando 
Plan, all of them were brought into the County Hospital. 


Deas and some officials say that patients greatly 
prefer this plan; that they no longer have to endure the 
ignominy of going to a public clinic; that they walk into a 
doctor’s office like any pay-patient; that the long waits which 
characterize clinics are now avoided. The patients, appar- 
ently, do not agree with the doctors and officials. Out in the 
San Fernando District, they succeeded in securing a grand 
jury investigation of their complaints, which were numerous 
and varied. They do not escape the ignominy of relying upon 
public charity; they have to go to the social-service worker 
still stationed in the health center building; they do not walk 
into the doctor’s office like any pay-patient but are shunted 
off into a back room. (One of the doctors with whom I talked 
confirmed this complaint. “I couldn’t have a lot of Mexi- 
cans, you know, sitting out there with my private patients.’’) 
They have to wait, they say, even longer than they did in the 
clinics, because the doctors see pay-patients first. _ 
Another complaint was of the service. In speaking of this 
complaint, Dr. Berman said that they were able to convince 
the grand jury that it was unreasonable. ““These people who 
had gone to the health centers were accustomed to a lot of 
things that were unnecessary,” he said. “One woman com- 
plained that-a smear hadn’t been taken when her boy’s eye 
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was infected. The health doctors were always taking smears, 
you know. Well, this doctor knew that the eye was syphilitic, 
so he didn’t need a smear.’ Undoubtedly some patients do 
prefer the present plan, but the grand jury investigation 
revealed that others do not. 

What does the general public think of the situation? 
Mostly nothing at all. The average citizen is not aware of it. 
Not even the social workers outside the groups who are 
directly involved had any conception of what was taking 
place. An upheaval affecting the lives of thousands of people 
has been engineered by a handful of professional men and 
executed by a board of supervisors, without consultation of 
the general public, though it sets aside an investment that 
that public has made at the cost of millions of dollars. 

I tried to get an expression of opinion from some of those 
who are above the battle, but with little success. Mary 
Stanton, secretary of the health division of the Council of 
Social Agencies, was the only social worker among the large 
number with whom I talked who really knew what had 
taken place. She feared that the plan would result disas- 
trously for the community. ‘““‘When the depression is over, 
the doctors won’t look at these patients for fifty cents a visit. 
Then what? Our health-center service has been destroyed. 
We shall have to build all over again.” 

Dr. Emory R. Bogardus, head of the sociology department 
of the University of Southern California, said, “Although 
there may be some saving to the county now, I believe that 
in the long run the San Fernando Plan will prove more ex- 
pensive. Cases of illness that are now neglected will have to 
be cared for ultimately by the county. I am glad to comment 
favorably upon the excellent health program that has been 
put into operation by Dr. J. L. Pomeroy and to say that it 
would be a calamity to have this progressive plan cut off.” 
_ Dr. George B. Mangold of the same school, chairman of 
the Social Legislation Committee of the Council of Social 
Agencies, said: “I object to the whole San Fernando Plan on 
principle. I object to spending the taxpayers’ money in the 
interest of a group of doctors rather than in the interest 
of the general public.” 

In Alhambra, the local conflict had acquainted the public 
with the situation and had roused strong feeling. Mrs. Rose 
Wallace, chairman of the board of trustees of the Institution 
for Women, the new women’s prison, said: “I believe that 
the doctors should be paid for their work; but I believe also 
that our health center must be 
preserved for all of its original 
purposes.” 

Mrs. C. B. Hannah, also of the 
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Alhambra Health Center, the only one of twelve fully 
equipped health centers in Los Angeles County 
which still is carrying on curative clinics for the poor 
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same community,‘a leader in women’s clubs in Alhambra, 
said with feeling: “All that one has to do is to listen a few 
minutes to the type of men who are opposing Dr. Pomeroy; 


' their selfish interests are apparent in every word that they 


speak. Our health center 1s going to remain open.” 

Grand Jury opinion, which is conservative if not re- 
actionary when social work is concerned, evidently favors 
the new plan. The chairman of the Health and Sanitation 
Committee of that body expresses herself as follows: 

These past few years, previous to 1929, were not normal years. 
Every department of government spread itself to encompass a sup- 
posed ideal, but with the coming of diminished income and a period 
of time as subnormal as the previous was abnormal, the ideal of 
the former time only became a top-heavy, awkward machine, a 
drag on the whole community whose private burdens are of a 
crushing weight at this moment. 

She says further: 

Our county institutions of all kinds are of so fine a quality that 
our hard-pressed taxpayer feels as if a premium were being offered 
by himself to those whose education did not seem to include that 
fine fact that the ability to care for one’s self is one of the great 
privileges of life. 

And then finally: 

We do feel-that the public-health work should be a public work 
alone, that a number of its activities should be dispensed with, and 
its entire time given to that type of work will protect the citizens of 
this county from dangerous exposure from any source that might 
prove contaminating to health. } 


ANY of us talk of public health as vaguely as does this 
M member of the Los Angeles County Grand Jury, as if 
it were something unrelated to individual human lives. The 
“dangerous source of contamination,” ultimately the only 
source, is a human being who is ill, in whose body there 
develop the germs of disease. Dr. Pomeroy maintains that no 
definite line can be drawn between curative and preventive 
medicine. A situation was discovered a few weeks ago in one 
of the health-center districts which makes this point clear. 
Twenty-three cases of smallpox had suddenly come to the 
attention of the health officer. If these people had come to 
the health-center clinic when they felt the first symptoms of 
illness, instead of being sent as they were to private physi- 
cians’ offices, where some of the cases were diagnosed as 
acidosis and high blood-pressure, there would have been no 
faulty diagnosis; for public-health 
nurses and doctors are trained in 
the symptoms of contagious di- 
seases as (Continued on page 202) 


Nurses play a leading role 
in community health services, 
this one in Bellevue-Yorkville 
district of New York City 
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contributions to the cause of public health—the Panama 
Canal and the public-health nurse,’’ is commonly at- 
tributed to Dr. William H. Welch. I do not know whether 
Dr. Welch really originated the phrase or not; but he might 
well have done so. There is a peculiar aptness in the colloca- 
tion. The canal unites two oceans. The public-health nurse 
unites two great areas of human activity, the advancing 
sciences of medicine and public health on the one hand and 
the daily life of the individual family on the other. She is the 
link between the laboratory and the fireside. She is the in- 
terpreter of hygiene and sanitation to the mother and the 
father and the child. As Mary Ross of Survey Graphic has 
said with her usual felicity, the public-health nurse is “‘the 
enacting clause” of the modern public-health movement. 
When any profession undertakes a new form of public 
service it inevitably transforms itself in the process. The 
repercussions of public-health nursing upon the whole of 
nursing itself have therefore been profound. “Nursing,” as 
has been said, is “‘an old name for a new profession.’”’ The 
demand for nurses able to carry the gospel of health into the 
home and to make it 
effective there, the 
demand for nurses 
who are hygienists, 
psychologists, sociol- 
ogists as well as tech- 
nically skilled bed- 
side attendants, has 
reached back into 
the school of nursing 
and powerfully re- 


T= saying that “America has made two outstanding 


In our haphazard unplanned provision of medical care, doc- 
tors and nurses typically receive a meager and uncertain living 
and often find their way barred to the service of those whose 
need is the greatest. Through organization, Professor Winslow 
believes, nurses are finding better lives for themselves and, even 
more important, more able and adequate service to all in the 
community—tich and poor and betwixt—who need their care 
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enforced the long-standing need for a radical reform in that 
institution. The evolution of a coordinated program of 
community service has led to the creation of a new type of 
professional organization during the past twenty-five years. 
It is the significance of this new type of organization with 
which we are here concerned. 

Organization has always been characteristic of one field of 
nursing service—that which is carried on within the walls 
of the hospital. Even the physician enters into new forms of 
professional relationship when he joins a hospital staff. The 
interne and the resident form part of an administrative 
machine as truly as does the nurse. With the visiting medical 
staff, however, the contact is a superficial one, as a rule not 
touching fundamental social and economic relationships. 
The nursing staff, from pupil to superintendent, is com- 
pletely organized for professional service. 

At the present time there are some 120,000 functioning 
graduate nurses in the United States, of whom one tenth are 
in public-health nursing associations, three tenths in institu- 
tions and six tenths in private duty. Nearly half the pro- 
fession is rendering service on an organized community 
basis (in home or in 
hospital) while 
slightly more than 
half is operating in 
the old way as in- 
dividual professional 
attendants serving 
individual clients. It 
should be of interest 
to compare the re- 
sults of the two 
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systems with regard to the satisfactions derived by the 
nurses themselves and with regard to the service actually 
received by the patient. Such a comparison might yield 
results of significance to other related professions, hesitating 
between individualistic and collective modes of operation. 
Of particular interest should be a study of that tenth of the 
nursing profession who are functioning in public-health 
nursing groups since here the organization has been accom- 
plished by the profession itself. In the hospital the nursing 
staff forms a part of a larger unit; but the public-health- 
nursing association represents the organization of a pro- 
fessional group designed by its own leaders for a specific 
type of community service. 


IRST we may note that the economic status of the nurse 

in an organized group is very different from that of her 
colleague in private practice. The situation throughout the 
whole of the profession is, of course, extremely serious on 
account of the scandalous overproduction of nurses, which 
has been going on for years and continues almost unabated 
in spite of all efforts to check it. Yet it is the private-duty 
nurse who suffers the most serious hardship. 

The studies begun by the committee on the Grading of 
Nursing Schools eight years ago showed that the average 
private-duty nurse at that time began work with annual 
earnings of $1300 and that her income remained between 
that figure and $1500 for the rest of her working life. On the 
other hand the public-health nurse started at $1450 and 
her income rose to $2300 after 25 to 30 years of service. The 
institutional nurse began at $1700 and after 15 years rose to 
$2500, including $500 a year estimated as the value of 
maintenance. 

Satisfaction in the practice of a profession would seem to 
imply at least three necessary conditions: opportunity to 
perform one’s functions with normal regularity and con- 
tinuity, opportunity for reasonable rest, recreation and self- 
development, and opportunity for progressive advancement 
in both achievement and reward. 
Comparison of organized and 
unorganized nursing in_ these 
respects is illuminating. 

The private-duty nurse does 
not suffer as the physician does 
from lack of employment at the 
beginning of her career, a condi- 
tion which causes a tremendous 
waste of the time of the young 
medical graduate. On the other 
hand both the private physician 
and the private-duty nurse do 
suffer from irregularity of em- 
ployment from day to day and 
from hour to hour during the 
whole course of professional life. 
The nurse in an organized staff is 
freed from this handicap. The 
Grading Committee study showed 
that the private-duty nurse during 
a particular week in March 
worked 5.1 days, rested 0.5 day, 


From pupil to superintendent 
the nursing staff is organ- 
ized for professional service 
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waited for work 1.0 day and was ill for 0.4 day. The public- 
health nurse worked 5.7 days, rested 1.2 day and was ill 
only 0.1 day. The institutional nurse worked 5.9 days, 
rested 1.0 day and was ill for 0.1 day. 

Directly correlated with the irregularity of employment 
of the private-duty nurse is unduly severe strain during 
periods of employment. The nurses replying to this question- 
naire found 24-hour duty, which prevailed in 56 percent of 
the random series studied, an undue tax on physical strength 
and an almost insuperable bar to normal human relation- 
ships. It is not an accident that the private-duty nurses 
showed threefold to fourfold as much time lost through 
illness as their colleagues in organized services. The latter, 
by contrast, have regular employment, regular hours, 
specified vacations and (at least in the case of the public- 
health nurses) definite programs of professional education 
to keep them up to the times and fit them for professional 
advancement. 

Finally, as noted from the average incomes cited in an 
earlier paragraph, the private-duty nurse has on the average 
no future to look forward to which offers any stimulus to 
her ambition. Earning-power scarcely varies from the 
beginning to the end of her career; and the figures as to 
economic reward mirror the fact that the actual work 
performed is essentially the same twenty years after gradua- 
tion as for the beginner fresh out of training-school. There 
are, of course, individual exceptions, but they are too rare 
to influence the general average appreciably. On the other 
hand the nurse in a hospital or in a public-health nursing 
association may look forward to steady promotion and per- 
haps to advancement to the rank of supervisor and ulti- 
mately of superintendent or director with large and satisfying 
administrative responsibilities. 

It seems no wonder that but 55 percent of the nurses in 
the private-duty field canvassed by the grading committee 
were sufficiently content to express a desire and intention of 
remaining in the field, as compared with 86 percent of the 
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public-health nurses and 82 percent of the institutional 
nurses similarly canvassed. 

From the standpoint of the patient which is, after all, the 
essential one, the advantages of organized nursing service 
seem equally clear. Organization makes nursing service 
better and cheaper and more widely available than could 
possibly be the case under any individualistic program. 


HAT the quality of organized nursing is better than that 

of unorganized nursing cannot, of course, be proved with 
statistical certainty. Its superiority cannot even be assumed 
in any universal or dogmatic fashion. Nursing service 
varies widely in different hospitals and different nursing 
associations. It varies in the same hospital and in the same 
nursing association with variation in inherent individual 
capacity and experience. Similar diversities occur in private- 
duty nursing. But I believe that variations are much wider 
and the general level much lower in the unorganized field. 

It seems beyond any doubt that selection, supervision and 
esprit-de-corps enormously raise the lower limit of nursing 
both in the hospital and in the nursing association. Basic 
standards are rigorously en- 
forced and a constant process 
of education is steadily at 
work to stimulate morale 
and broaden intelligence. A 
single illustrative case which 
came to the attention of the 
writer seems to the point. A 
registry in a small city devel- 
oped an hourly home-nursing 
service which was carried by 
a single capable nurse with 
such success that it grew 
rapidly. She went on a long 
vacation; and in the hands 
of her substitutes the service 
fell to pieces so completely 
that it was turned over to the 
local visiting-nurse associa- 
tion which was able to carry 
it, under adequate super- 
vision, with any of the nurses 
on its staff. 

I am inclined to believe 
that the stimulus of associa- 
tion is no less important at 
the upper levels of native 
ability. It is a mistake to 
think of organization as a 
process which reduces the 
worst and the best to a 
common level of mediocrity. 
That has certainly not been 
the case in public-health 
nursing. As Mrs. Violet 
Hodgson has said, the nursing 
supervisor “is not there to 
exercise authority as a person 
in command, but rather so 
to stimulate interest and 
add to the knowledge of those 
with whom she is working 
that they develop the stand- 
ards and the program them- 
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selves. Supervision therefore implies administration, teaching 
consultation and leadership in group interchange and 
stimulation.’ We all benefit by such “supervision” as this. 
Even the supervisor herself gains immeasurably by the 
stimulus of working in and with a group of colleagues ded- 
icated to a common end. 

Secondly, organized nursing is more economical than 
unorganized nursing. As to this point there can clearly be 
no question. For the patient who is suffering from an illness 
so acute that continuous nursing care is needed during 
twenty-four hours of the day, the type of service rendered 
by the private-duty nurse is appropriate. For the majority of 
the sick such a plan is unnecessary and wasteful. Group- 


nursing in a hospital and hourly pay-service of the visiting- 


nurse association furnish adequate and economical answers 
to the problem of the well-to-do in the great majority of 
illnesses. 

Finally, organized nursing, and organized nursing alone, 
can make professional skill in this field generally available 
to the entire population. The basic ideal which we have 
universally accepted with regard to health services involves 
two fundamental principles: 
that essential medical and 
nursing care should be pro- 
vided for all the population, 
rich or poor, in accordance 
with their needs; and that 
such services should be paid 
for by all in proportion to 
their financial ability. We 
cannot too often recall the 
fact that in 1928 at the peak 
of prosperity 50 percent of 
the families of two or more 
persons in the United States 
had family incomes of under 
$2000 and 40 percent more 
had incomes of $2000 to 
$5000. The tenth of our 
population with incomes over 
$5000 can with due provi- 
dence meet the total cost of 
illness. The two fifths with 
incomes between $2000 and 
$5000 can pay part of the 
cost, while the poorest half 
of the population can scarcely 
be expected to accumulate 
reserves sufficient to carry 
any appreciable portion of 
the burden of illness. 

The theory of traditional 
medicine is that the individ- 
ual physician will adjust this 
complex problem with his 
individual patient by giving 
free or part-pay service to 
those in need and _ living 
meanwhile on the fees of the 


The nurse—enacting clause 
of the advancing sciences of 
medicine and public health 
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well-to-do. Such an automatic adjustment was possible in 
the village described by Ian Maclaren in his idyllic picture 
of A Doctor of the Old School. It is scarcely feasible in a 
modern industrial community. That it does not actually 
work out is clearly indicated by the studies of the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care. They showed that in 
spite of our free clinics and hospitals the population groups 
with family incomes below $2000 receive less than 40 
percent of the medical service which they need. 


i is only by organization that such a problem can really be 
solved. The visiting-nurse association does provide ade- 
quate service for rich and for poor with reference to need 
and not to financial ability. Those who are able, pay the full 
cost; those who can, pay a part of the cost; and those who 
can pay nothing, receive care just the same. The difference 
is met in the end by the well-to-do, as it must be in any 
society where inequalities of income exist; but it is met in an 
orderly and equable fashion through taxes or contributions 
to a community chest and the recipients of service obtain it 
as a human right and not as an act of individual charity. 
Only in such a fashion can the resources of medical science 
be made really available to all the people in such form that 
they will be actually accepted and utilized. 

lt should not be concluded, however, that Utopia has 
been attained in the field of community nursing. There are 
at least four major problems which may well tax the states- 
manship of the profession in the future. They must find a 
solution if the ultimate ideal of adequate service for all ona 
reasonable economic basis is to be fully realized. 


onE. While it is true that the best organized public-health- 
nursing associations provide full-pay and part-pay as well as 
free services, the full-pay and part-pay services are as a rule 
inadequately utilized. The conception of a nursing associa- 
tion as an eleemosynary institution rather than as a social 
service still persists. In most communities there are consid- 
erable numbers of persons who need hourly nursing service 
and can pay for it but who go without or resort to private- 
duty eight-hour service because they do not know about the 
hourly pay service or hesitate to avail themselves of it. All 
that is needed here is courage and conviction and persistent 
education of the public, to develop our public-hea]th- 
nursing associations into agencies which are truly universal 
so far as the economic status of their clients is concerned. 


two. The second defect which exists in our present 
machinery is the wide gap between hourly service and 
eight-hour duty. If the nurse who goes into the home for an 
hour at a time is more efficient and more adequately paid 
and if her patients are better served as a result of organiza- 
tion, one wonders if the same thing might not be true of the 
nurse who goes in for eight hours, and of her patients. 
Certainly it would be convenient for doctor and patient if a 
single central agency could provide any type of nursing care 
which might be needed in the home. Surely the nurse who 
does eight-hour duty’ would benefit by the stimulus of 
association and supervision and would profit by the advan- 
tages of stable organization. Perhaps some pioneer in 
nursing will work out a coordination of public-health as- 
sociation and registry or a wholly new type of community 
service which will approximate such an ideal. 


THREE. Growing still bolder, we may raise the question 
whether even the separation between home nursing and 
hospital nursing need be as sharp as it is today. Clearly a 
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nurse at a given moment must be operating either in an 
institution or in a household. Yet we may perhaps visualize 
a situation in which the staffs of hospital and community 
nursing groups might be more or less interchangeable. 
Physicians benefit greatly by continued hospital contacts. 
Perhaps nurses might do the same. Certainly the possibility 
that a cherished nurse might continue in the home the serv- 
ice she had begun in the hospital would be a great comfort 
to many a patient. Under an organized cooperative plan 
worked out through a Joint Council on Nursing such an 
arrangement might be more common than at present. 


Four. Finally, there remains the problem of working out 
an adequate plan for payment by the great middle economic 
group of the population. The crux of the whole question is 
the unequal incidence of illness, as the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care so clearly showed. One family out of 
a hundred in a given year must pay out a quarter or more of 
its total annual income for medical care. The obvious and 
only way to meet this situation is by some application of the 
insurance principle, that is, by the accumulation through 
fixed annual contributions, from a group, of a reserve to 
pay for the emergencies of illness when they ultimately 
arise. The very poor cannot even contribute to a*sickness- 
insurance fund and the very rich do not need to do so. In 
between is a major section of the population which could 
bear the cost of medical care and hospital care and nursing 
on an average annual basis but cannot meet the expense of 
an illness when it comes without such previous provision. 
The American Hospital Association is supporting an ad- 
mirable plan for insurance to cover hospital costs including 
ordinary institutional nursing costs. This program should be 
widely supported and its basic principles might well be 
embodied in annual payment plans for the support of the 
visiting-nurse association which renders care in the home. 


eke is much yet to be done before the best of nursing 
care is available to all persons, for all conditions, in home 
and in hospital and on terms which make it actually accept- 
able to the recipient. Yet the degree to which this ideal has 
been approached by the nursing profession as organized in 
hospitals and public-health-nursing associations is nothing 
short of phenomenal. The nurses have shown us the way. 
They have taught us that in union there is strength—that 


_ organization for community service promotes efficiency 


and morale in the server and economy and self respect for 
the served. 

In closing, one is tempted to ponder on the reasons for 
this remarkable progress. The evolution of public-health 
nursing in the past quarter century is a social phenomenon 
of the first importance; and the most extraordinary aspect 
of the situation is the complete lack of opposition to the new 
developments on the part of those nurses who have not per- 
sonally shared in, their advantages. In general, social changes 
which enable the more far-sighted members of any group to 
render better service and secure greater rewards have been 
bitterly fought by their traditionally minded colleagues. 
Why has this not happened in nursing? I do not know—but 
I suspect the answer may lie deep down in the linkages of the 
sex chromosomes. I think that women as a class are far freer 
than men from the ugly defense reactions of narrow group 
loyalty, far more ready to realize the larger loyalties that 
arise from a deeper and wider vision of human relationships. 
If this is the explanation, the nurses may be showing us the 
way to the solution of many of the problems of a perplexed 
and divided world. 


SICKNESS AND THE NEW POOR 


Income and Health for 7500 Families, 1929-1933 
BY EDGAR SYDENSTRICKER 


rates as barometers of health and a very proper 

desire to find out just what is happening to the health 
of a people who have borne the brunt of depression, has led 
the US Public Health Service, in collaboration with the 
Milbank Memorial Fund, to study the 1929-1932 incomes 
of 15,000 wage-earning families in ten cities and their sick- 
ness rate in 1933. This article summarizes briefly some of the 
outstanding findings so far available, showing in broad 
statistical outline what has happened to 30,000 persons in 
7500 families in Baltimore, Birmingham, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Greenville, S. C., New York, Pittsburgh and Syracuse. 

House-to-house canvasses were made, not in slums but in 
some of the poorer districts, where wage earners’ families 
live. No attempt was made to select sections that would be 
representative of any city as a whole. In the surveyed blocks 
every white family was included, whether or not they were 
suffering from unemployment, were recently poor or never 
self-supporting. The families whose breadwinners still had 
their jobs served as a yardstick for interpreting the experi- 
ence of those who had suffered economic reverses. For all 
these families a record was obtained of occupation, wage 
earners, regularity of employment, and income in each year 
from 1929 through 1932; deaths and births during those 
years and illness during three months in the late spring of 
1933. A three months’ period was used for sickness because 
accurate records cannot be obtained for a longer period. 
The significance of the findings is greatly enhanced by the 
fact that in each sample in each city the general results are 
essentially similar. 

In 1929 the average annual income of this group of urban 
wage-earning families was approximately $1700; only a 
third had incomes of less than $1200. In 1932 these same 
families had an average income of only $900; three fourths 
of them had less than $1200, about one fifth were actually on 
relief, and many others had no means of support. If income 


A HEALTHY scepticism as to the infallibility of death- 


per capita is used as a more accurate measure of family’ 


standard of living, we find that in 1929, 13 percent of the 
persons surveyed were in families with an annual per capita 
income of less than $150; by 1932, 51 percent of the individ- 
uals were in this class. On the other side of the picture, 37 
percent of the persons were in families with an annual per 
capita income of $425 or more in 1929, but by 1932 this 
figure had decreased to less than 10 percent. The sudden- 
ness with which millions of families were precipitated into 
poverty is so painfully familiar a fact that it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon it. These 
few percentages, 
shown graphically in 
the accompanying 
chart, are of interest 
because they tell the 
story with some sta- 
tistical precision. 

In each of the 
eight cities the sur- 
veys clearly point to 


Hard times have not killed many Americans but here is ample 
evidence that health has suffered among those hardest hit, 
summarized by the director of public-health activities of 
the Milbank Memorial Fund. These facts add special urgency 
to the Fund's recent announcement of work toward a national — 
health plan for more adequate prevention and care of sick- 
ness and more adequate return for those who give that care 


the fact that people in the lower-income classes in 1932 were 
sick more frequently than those with higher incomes. For 
the eight cities taken together, the rate for illnesses beginning 
within the three months’ period was nearly 40 percent higher 
in families with less than $150 per capita per year than in 
families with $425 or more. 

A correlation between sickness and low income is ‘not 
confined to periods of depression, however. It is obviously 
desirable, therefore, to ascertain whether the higher sickness 
rate among the poorer classes was in any way associated 
with changes in standards of living due to the depression. 
The very significant and interesting finding appeared in 
each city that the highest sickness rate was found among the 
families who had suffered the most severe decline in income. The 
illness rate was more than 60 percent higher among persons 
whose economic status had dropped from reasonably com- 
fortable circumstances in 1929 to poverty in 1932 than that 
of their more fortunate neighbors who suffered no drop in 
income. In fact, those individuals who were poor in 1929 
and continued poor through 1932 apparently had less sick- 
ness than the higher income group who suffered most 
severely from the depression—a finding which suggests that 
ill health is in some way associated with sudden change in 
standard of living. Analyses in progress doubtless will throw 
further light on the nature of this relationship. This finding— 
that a higher rate of disabling sickness occurred among per- 
sons whose family income dropped most—is also true for 
every age period of the two groups compared. It is true for 
all kinds of illness with the exception of communicable 
and digestive diseases. 


ee direct effect of unemployment is suggested by the fact 
that the sickness rate in families of the unemployed was 
66 percent higher than that in families with full-time wage 
earners, and 27 percent higher than that of families with 
part-time workers only. Differences of this kind, although 
varying in magnitude, appear for every age period of the 
two groups of families contrasted—unemployed and full- 
time workers. 

It is important to note that the sickness rates mentioned 
above include only illnesses which started during three 
months in 1933. The accompanying charts show separately 
the illnesses with onset prior to but continuing in the period 
of record. The sickness rates we are discussing had little if 
any connection with ill health that caused unemployment 
and hence loss of income in earlier years. In fact, ill health 
was found to be a 
relatively insignifi- 
cant cause of un- 
employment after the 
depression set in. All 
of the sickness rates 
here cited include 
disabling cases only. 
Four fifths of these 
illnesses caused con- 
finement to bed. 
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INCOME CHANGES IN WAGE EARNING 
FAMILIES, 1929 —1932 
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would be anticipated, paid care on the other hand 
was lowest in the ‘‘poor’’ group (1.2 percent) and 
highest in the “comfortable” group (3.3 per- 
cent). The “poor” received 383 days of hospital 
care per 1000 persons during the three months’ 
survey period; the ‘“‘comfortable,” 187 days. Free 
care comprised 87 percent of the total days in the 
“poor” group, 66 in the ‘“‘moderate,”’ and 50 per- 
cent in the “‘comfortable”’ group. 

A comparison between these groups and those 
whose members suffered reduction in income is of 
interest because it probably indicates, at least 
broadly, the effect of the depression upon hospital- 
ization of wage-earning families. For example, 
those who remained in the “comfortable” class 
throughout the four years had 5.9 percent of their 
illnesses hospitalized and 196 days’ hospital care 
per 1000 persons. Their less fortunate neighbors, 
those whose status changed from “comfortable”’ 
to ‘‘poor,” received more care by both criteria, 
6.7 percent illnesses hospitalized and 377 days’ 
care per 1000 persons. The same contrast persists 
when correction is made for differences in the 


What hard times have done to the incomes of groups of wage- 
earning families in five cities. In 1929 more than a third were 
considered ‘‘comfortable” with incomes of $425 or more 
a person a year; in 1932 less than one tenth had that amount 


illness rates of the two groups by calculating hos- 
pital care per 1000 cases of illness: “comfortable 
1929-comfortable 1932,” 880 days’ hospital care 


The results of a spe- 
cial inquiry into the 
diets of samples of these 
families—about 1200 in 
all—have not yet been 
completely tabulated 
but for each of six 
cities so far tabulated 
it appears that the food 
supply of wage-earning 
families with low in- 
comes due to the de- 
pression was con- 
siderably below the 
minimum recom- 
mended by most nutri- 
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This chart covers the experience of nearly 34,000 people in eight 
cities. The lower the income of a group in 1932, the higher their 
rate of new disabling illness in the spring of 1933. Continued ill- 
ness starting before the survey period varied little between groups 


per 1000 cases of all 
illness; ‘‘comfortable 
1929—poor 1932,” 1222 
days per 1000 cases. 
The difference is due 
largely to an increase 
in the amount of free 
care received by those 
who were reduced to 
poverty. Thus, the facts 
do not indicate any 
reduction of hospital 
care among victims of 
the depression. On the 
contrary, they suggest 
an increase of care over 
their customary amount. 


tional authorities. It 
was not practicable to make careful medical ex- 
aminations of large samples of children, but 
examinations of a group of more than 400 school- 
children from families in an area in New York 
City severely affected by the depression suggested 
a direct association between malnutrition and low 
income and drop in income. 

Facts relating to the medical care received by 
these families are not yet tabulated except for 
certain aspects of hospitalization in seven cities, 
which are of considerable interest because of the 
serious hospital situation. Among the whole group 
of wage earners’ familiés 7.4 percent of all illnesses 
had hospital care. Nearly three quarters of the 
hospitalized illnesses had free care. 

The percentage of cases receiving hospital care 
(both pay and free) was highest (8.4 percent) in 
the ‘‘poor” families—those whose per capita 
income was less than $150 a year; lowest (6 per- 
cent) in the group rated ‘‘comfortable,” with 
annual incomes of $425 or more per capita. As 
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The experience of these 33,000 Americans suggests that sickness is 
in some way associated with sudden changes in standards of living. 
The families who suffered drastic declines in 1929-32 income had 
even more new illness in 1933 than those who were steadily poor 
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Records for these 8000 families 
also disclose, in general terms, the 
relationship between __birthrate, 
economic and social class, and 
change in economic status during 
the four years 1929-1932. ‘These 
8000 families all belong to the 
social classes ordinarily designated - 
as unskilled laborers, skilled labor- 
ers, and white-collar workers; 
even in 1929 relatively few had 
incomes of more than $3000. As 
would be expected of such a 
group, their birthrate is higher 
than that of the general popula- 
tion; the average annual birthrate 
for 1929-1932 was 152 as com- 
pared with 126 for the US birth- 
registration area. (All of the birth- 
rates here used are the average 
annual number of births for 1000 
married women in the age period 
15-44 years, standardized for 
age according to the 1930 age dis- 
tribution of total married women 
in the United States who were 
aged 15-44 years.) 

The well-known differential 
birthrates according to social class were found. The birth- 
rate in families of unskilled laborers was 182, in families of 
skilled laborers 150, and in the white-collar class 134. If 
income be used as a general index of efficiency and success 
as well as social class the least successful had the most 
children; the birthrate in families with less than $1200 
annual income in 1929 was 175, while for those who had 
$2500 or more the rate was 115. The lower-income class 
thus had a birthrate more than one and one half times that 
of the higher. 

In considering birthrates in relation to change in income 
and employment status, some extremely interesting facts 
are revealed. For the purposes of this comparison families 
with $2000 annual income or more are classified as “‘com- 
fortable’’; those from $1200 to $2000 as “‘moderate”’; and 
those with less than $1200 as ‘“‘poor.”’ The highest birthrate 
(178) occurred in families who were poor in 1929 and con- 
tinued in that condition through 1932; their birthrate was 
66 percent higher than that of families who stayed in relatively 
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Once the depression started, ill health was a relatively minor cause of unem- 
ployment but new disabling illness was far more common among families who 
had no full-time wage earners than for those who had only part-time workers 
or no workers at all. This chart covers data on 8739 persons in three cities 
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At all ages there was more frequent illness 
when family incomes fell than was incurred by 
more fortunate neighbors who had similar 1929 
incomes and escaped the decline of depression 
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comfortable circumstances. How- 
ever, the rather significant fact 
also emerges that the birthrate in 
families whose economic statu: 
dropped from ‘‘moderate”’ tc 
“poor”? during the depression 
was higher (157) than that in 
families who continued in “‘mod- 
erate’? circumstances (113) 
throughout the four years. This 
difference is considerable, for the 
rate for families whose income 
dropped thus was 39 percent 
greater than that of families whose 
income did not change. Even the 
group of families whose economic 
status changed from “comfort. 
able’? to “poor”? had a consider- 
ably higher birthrate (133) than 
those who in 1932 still were in the 
‘“‘comfortable”’ class (107). 

When the employment status 
of the families in 1932 is consid- 
ered, it was found that the birth- 
rate in families without employed 
workers was 197 as compared 
with 154 in families with part-time 
workers only, and 134 in families 
with one or more full-time workers. Thus, the families with- 
out any employed workers in 1932 had a birthrate during 
the depression 48 percent higher than those who had one or 
more full-time workers in 1932. This situation appeared 
for both the wage-earning and the salaried or white- 
collar groups. 
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FURTHER tabulation (in four cities only, so far) has 
been made of families who were “poor” in 1932 con- 
trasting those who were and those who were not receiving 
relief. The birthrate in the relief families in 1932 was 210 
in contrast to a rate of 137 in families who were not receiving 
relief. Thus even among families with less than $1200, the 
average annual birthrate was 53 percent higher among 
those who were receiving relief. Doubtless families with 
more children, especially infants, were singled out by wel- 
fare agencies for greater attention than smaller families or 
families without infants, but the fact remains that the higher 
birthrate in these poor families is directly related to the 
need for public and private charity. 

No attempt has been made to estimate 
from these findings the total increase in 
sickness for the entire urban wage-earning 
population of the United States. Nor is it 
possible now to appraise the damage to 
health entailed by increased sickness. 
This general fact is clearly shown, how- 
ever, by the surveys of fairly random 
samples of the population: Jnsofar as dis- 
abling sickness ts evidence of ill health, wage- 
earning families who were reduced to poverty 
by the depression actually suffered to a greater 
extent from ill health than their more fortunate 
neighbors. Some, very natural questions 
immediately arise: If ill health has been 
more prevalent in this group of the popula- 
tion, which must (Continued on page 208) 
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when he was governor of New York State, “large 

groups of the population seem unable to provide 
themselves with adequate medical services, the problem 
was of major importance five years ago. It is of vastly more 
importance now, because of the change in the economic 
situation.” 

In the past fifteen months, since the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care disbanded, county medical societies 
and other bodies of physicians have taken up the idea of 
sickness insurance. In California, the state medical society 
issued early in 1933 a pamphlet which not only endorsed 
the general principle of insurance in its applications to 
sickness, but proposed a plan whereby the county medical 
societies of the state were to offer medical care to the people 
of their localities in return for a stated annual payment. The 
actual development of the plans was left to the local soci- 
eties, some of which, notably in Los Angeles, have effected 
an organization and offered such services. The subject has 
become of such wide interest in California that the state 
legislature, just before its adjournment in the autumn of 
1933, created a commission to investigate health insurance 
and report to the legislature of 1935. 

In the states of Washington and Oregon the medical 
societies have passed to a more advanced stage. Thus in 
Seattle, Tacoma, Yakima, Portland and in smaller places in 
both states, the county medical societies have organized 
“service bureaus” which are already furnishing services to 
substantial numbers of people in these cities under annual 
payment agreements, the insurance principle. Each sub- 
scriber pays so much a year, and his doctor’s and hospital 
bills are paid for him, whether he has much or little sickness. 
In Seattle, the King County Medical Service Bureau offers 
the services of more than three hundred doctors to groups of 
employed persons. Although the plan was instituted during 
the late summer of 1933, more than eight thousand sub- 
scribers had been enrolled by the end of the year. In Port- 
land, 170 doctors participate in the plan. 

Experimental precedents had been set for these county 
medical society projects by a number of small groups of 
doctors, mostly in towns of the Mid-West, a few in the East, 
which, having associated themselves with one another and 
with the facilities of clinics and hospitals, furnish service to 
patients in their locality for a regular yearly payment. 

These plans are experiments. They have the defects of 
newness and the possibility of commercialization. But they 
are the considered attempts of medical men to find solutions 
for economic and professional problems in their localities. 
The medical society of New Jersey expressed the construc- 
tive attitude under- 
lying such  experi- 
ments when they , 
resolved, at their an- 
nual meeting last 
June that “we phy- 
sicians pass on at 
once from academic 
discussion to prompt 
and concerted ac- 
tion,” and directed 


Bice te: wrote Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932, 


A year ago the American Medical Association dubbed pro- 
posals for organized medical service ‘‘socialism and communism 
—inciting to revolution." Yet medical societies themselves, 
ignoring the outspoken and indirect opposition of their na- 
tional association, are leading or sharing in the constructive 
developments in many states and cities here described by the 
director for medical services of the Julius Rosenwald Fund 


the organization of health service committees in each county 
society, for the purpose of “providing by existing health 
agencies adequate medical care for all people in each 
county at costs within their means.”’ 

During 1933, I had occasion to meet with representatives 
of medical societies in four cities of the Middle-West and 
South, to discuss sickness-insurance plans which committees 
had drawn up in tentative form. The state medical society 
of Michigan carried through at its own expense and pub- 
lished last autumn a careful study of the costs and needs of 
medical care in this state, and of the economic condition of 
its people and its physicians. After adopting a progressive 
report, the society authorized its committee to prepare 
practical plans for establishing demonstrations of sickness 
insurance in Michigan communities and has recently, in 
cooperation with the American College of Dentists, sent 
two representatives to England to secure a first-hand report 
of British sickness insurance. A committee of the American 
College of Surgeons, at its convention last October, pro- 
posed an extensive plan of medical service to industrial 
workers, and its program is being followed up by a repre- 
sentative committee of this influential professional body. 


HE Committee on the Costs of Medical Care rendered 

its final report in December 1932, but most of its studies 
were made during the years 1928-30, thus displaying con- 
ditions and problems which, as Mr. Roosevelt’s words 
imply, were not created but have merely been emphasized 
by the economic changes of the last few years. 

The Committee split when it came to shaping plans for 
practical application. The majority recommended a fuller 
planning and organization of medical practice, and an 
extensive use of the principle of insurance as a means for 
distributing the uneven and unpredictable costs of medical 
care so that they would not fall with crushing weight upon 
some of the people every year. The minority reports differed 
in degree rather than in principle. But the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, in an editorial appearing 
in December 1932, just after the Committee had disbanded, 
attacked the majority report as a plan which would turn 
doctors into hirelings and treat sick people like robots, 
despite the fact that in addition to nearly all the economists, 
public-health officials and other non-medical members of the 
Committee, sixteen physicians had signed this report, in- 
cluding a recent president of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, a member of President Hoover’s cabinet. The editorial 
denounced the plan as “‘socialism and communism—inciting 
to revolution,” contrasting ‘‘on the other side the organized 
medical profession of this country urging an orderly evolu- 
tion guided by 
controlled experi- 
mentation.” 

The chief minority 
report, which the 
American Medical 
Association endorsed, 
had strongly recom- 
mended that county 
medical societies ex- 
periment with plans 
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for medical care on an insurance basis. The editorial failed 
to comment-on this constructive recommendation of the 
minority, and instead endorsed sickness insurance by com- 
mercial companies, although, curiously enough, both the 
minority and the majority reports had united in condemn- 
ing this. . 

One would naturally assume that forward movements of 
county medical societies and other local bodies of physicians 
would have been led and coordinated by their national 
organization, particularly as this association had endorsed 
the minority report which recommended just such pro- 
fessional initiatives. But what are the observed actions, as 
contrasted with the logic of words? Plan after plan proposed 
by local groups of physicians or by county medical societies 
for establishing some organized service or for utilizing the 
insurance principle to help people pay the costs of sickness 
has been checked or stifled, usually less by open attack from 
national headquarters than by fomenting opposition to it 
from certain elements in the local professional circle. In 
Milwaukee during 1932 a committee of the county medical 
society had developed a scheme of sickness insurance to be 
offered to the people of their community even more com- 
prehensive than the plans now in operation on the Pacific 
coast. This plan began to attract more than local attention, 
but as soon as it became apparent that it might be trans- 
lated from paper into operation in Milwaukee, influence 
was exerted from the larger city eighty miles away. The plan 
suffered a series of adroit postponements, and it now lies in 
limbo in a committee, which apparently cannot 
dismiss it because of-a real local interest and ap- 
parently will not report it out because of external 
pressure. 

Nashville was one of the cities in which I had 
the privilege of discussing with the county medical 
society a similar plan which a committee had 
prepared. Six months later, one of the leading 
physicians of the city told me it had been decided 
not to try to push the plan further because of re- 
quests from one of the officials of the American 
Medical Association. Efforts of the same kind 
were made to dissuade the American Hospital 
Association from endorsing group hospitalization 
as a means of helping the average man pay his 
hospital bills. When this proved futile and when 
thesé hospital plans began to extend into more and 
more communities, a series of publications from 
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the Bureau of Medical Economics of the American 
Medical Association appeared, describing hos- 
pital insurance plans, mostly those of a commer- 
cial or obviously faulty nature. Where these 
reports deal with sound and reputably organized 
schemes, they confine themselves chiefly to dangers 
and defects, presumably with the intent of dis- 
couraging any action. One scans these publica- 
tions in vain for encouragement of that “‘controlled 
experimentation” to which the Association’s 
editorial had referred as the method of evolu- 
tionary progress. By adroit phrasing, if not by 
direct statement—as in a recent editorial which 
refers to “all sorts of hospital insurance schemes” 
as “mechanizations of medical practice”—the 
road to experimentation is always fronted with a 
danger signal. It is never set with a green light. 

The extensive development of health insurance 
abroad has been made known but little to Ameri- 
can physicians through their national journal and has 
been presented invariably in an unfavorable aspect. In 1912, 
when the British law went into effect, it was strongly op- 
posed by the British Medical Association. In 1921, when 
there had been nine years’ experience with the law, the 
secretary of the Association wrote that ‘‘not one doctor in a 
thousand who is doing national health work would willingly 
go back to the old system.” In 1925, the Association en- 
dorsed the insurance system in an official memorandum to 
a Royal Commission. In 1933, the Association joined with 
other British agencies in formal felicitation of David Lloyd 
George on the occasion of the twenty-first anniversary of the 
law which he had sponsored. The anonymous British corre- 
spondent who writes in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association gives currently the impression that the health 
insurance law of his country is regarded by responsible 
British physicians as fundamentally undesirable and defec- 
tive. Officials of the British Medical Association have called 
attention to the errors and false color of this correspondent’s 
reports, 


N the November Bulletin of the American Medical Associa- 

tion there was published the larger part of an address 
made last summer by Sir Henry Brackenbury, an English 
physician high in the councils of the British Medical Associa- 
tion. The portions reproduced contain criticisms of British 
Health Insurance made by Dr. Brackenbury and his pro- 
posals for improvement, but do not include the opening 
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paragraphs of his speech in which he stated explicitly the 
fundamental general approval which he and the British 
Medical Association give to this law. The entire effect of his 
address is altered by this omission and by the italics and 
comments which the editors of this Bulletin insert. 

Another professional body has adopted a very different 
attitude in this case regarding the limited but keenly felt 
issues of hospital service. Hospital care is necessarily ex- 
pensive, and its heavy and unpredictable costs upset seri- 
ously even the middle-class budget, not to speak of the 
wage earner’s. Although only about one person in fifteen 
goes to a hospital annually, hospitalized illnesses cost half 
of what the families of the United States spend for sickness. 
In February 1933 the American Hospital Association 
approved the principle of insurance against the costs of 
hospital care and recommended a plan called “‘group hos- 
pitalization,’’ under which organized bodies of people, such 
as the employes of one or more industries, the members of 
clubs or other bodies, would pay each a small sum per year 
and in return have their hospital expenses paid when they 
needed hospital care. 


FEW hospitals in the, Middle-West had experimented 
with such plans before 1933. In the spring of that year 
the Medical Society of the State of New York endorsed the 
principle of group hospitalization, the establishment of 
plans in that state having to wait the passage of an amend- 
ment to the insurance law which a responsible group of 
persons have drafted with the cooperation of the officials 
of the state insurance department. The Cleveland Academy 
of Medicine has given its official approval in resolutions 
recently published, to the group hospitalization plan just 
launched by the Cleveland Hospital Council. By the end of 
1933, partly as a result of the literature and advice dis- 
tributed by the American Hospital Association, but still 
more because of widespread local need and demands, plans 
were in effect in thirty cities in twenty-one different states, 
affecting more than one hundred hospitals with the co- 
operation of the local profession, and they are under dis- 
cussion or in process of organization in some fifty additional 
communities. 

All of the plans and experiments referred to in this paper 
involve not only the physicians and other agents furnishing 
medical care, but also the people receiving it. Projects for 
medical care must always involve both of these groups. 
Upon this principle rests the initiative which has been taken 
by consumers of medical service, such as industries, organ- 
ized groups of employes, welfare agencies and philanthropic 
foundations. Some especial attention has been called to the 
activities of foundations in this field. Eight foundations co- 
operated in supporting the Committee on the Costs of Medi- 
cal Care as a research body. Several of these foundations are 
interested in experimentation as well as investigation. 

In the spring of 1933 the Milbank Memorial Fund an- 
nounced that it would undertake a systematic and careful 
study of the best method of organizing sickness insurance in 
a typical American state. The Twentieth Century Fund 
declared its intention of establishing a department to assist 
in the organization of sickness-insurance plans in which 
organized bodies of physicians were cooperating with 
groups of consumers. The Julius Rosenwald Fund has made 
studies and disseminated information concerning medical 
economics, furnished advice regarding practical projects, 
and cooperated with the American Hospital Association in 
promoting group hospitalization. 
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These foundations have been attacked by the editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association on the ground 
that they, as lay organizations, are “interfering”? with medi- 
cal practice, and that they are adopting policies concerning 
medical services without professional advice and guidance. 
I do not think these agencies require apology or defense, and 
I do not speak for them officially in these pages. It seems, 
however, appropriate to remark that the millions of people, 
“lay”? people, who receive medical care upon their own 
bodies, and who pay for it out of their own pockets, have the 
right—and indeed the power—to say something about the 
conditions under which care shall be received and paid for. 
Likewise, a “lay” organization, established for public 
service, has the right, and indeed the obligation, to gather 
facts, express opinions, formulate policies, initiate and 
support experiments. 

When thus proceeding in matters affecting medical 
service, such organizations of course» need professional 
advice and guidance, and from my knowledge of these 
agencies, they make a point of securing it. They find it 
necessary, however, to seek advice from physicians who 
have a constructive and not a negative attitude towards 
change in medical practice. There is a large and increasing 
number of such men, physicians who do their own thinking 
and who are in sympathy with the policy enunciated by 
President Roosevelt in one of his addresses last year: ‘“The 
country needs and, unless I mistake its temper, the country 
demands bold, persistent experimentation. It is common 
sense to take a method and try it; if it fails, admit it frankly 
and try another. But above all, try something!’’ 

As one sums up the developments of the last few years, one 
is led to contrast the reactionary expressions of some profes- 
sional bodies with what thousands of physicans and hun- 
dreds of medical organizations throughout the country are 
now doing. Actions are more conclusive than words, and it 
is a most significant and encouraging fact that the organized 
actions of physicians during the past few years through 
medical societies, hospital staffs and clinic groups represent 
a larger measure of professional initiative and participation 
in sickness insurance and other organized projects than 
appeared in any European country during the period when 
these undertakings were in their formative stage. The 
movements abroad were almost exclusively initiated from 
industrial sources. 


NATIONAL medical official has remarked on several 
occasions, “This agitation about the costs of medical 
care will all die down if we just keep things quiet for a 
while.” This expression of an ostrich philosophy is more 
pathetic than important. The public, in its search for health 
at a price it can pay, will have to deal with the situation in 
the future without much hesitation about ostriches; which 
is just what the physicians and medical societies have been 
doing in the practical experiments described in this article. 
In these endeavors both physicians and the public have a 
need for uncooked facts and for more than a negative leader- 
ship from the professional organizations. 

Americans do not want, and nobody ought to have, a 
cheap or impersonal doctor. Nobody questions that the 
physician is the authority about caring for the sick; but as 
to the system under which medical care is to be organized 
and paid for, the people who are the ultimate consumers 
and who meet the bills of the service must have more than 
a little to say. The American people are likely to be im- 
patient of those who do nothing to (Continued on page 205) 
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EXAGGERATED NATIONALISM AND 
INTERNATIONAL COMITY 


BY JANE 


NE of the direct results of the World War is an ex- 
cessive and exaggerated nationalism, such as has 
grown into a megalomania in Germany and is found 

in lesser degree elsewhere. An absolutely uncritical opinion of 
one’s own nationality is inevitable when nation is arrayed 
against nation with the virtues of one constantly contrasted 
with the villainies of the other by every device of able 
propaganda. 

Nationalism also received an additional prestige during 
the war through the success of various ethnic groups who 
were seeking recognition as national units. At the end, the 
League of Nations itself recognized nationalism as an in- 
superable barrier between peoples, as religious differences 
had been recognized after the Thirty Years War, when it 
was considered impossible for Catholics and Lutherans to 
live peaceably side by side or for Jews to live in the same 
district with Christians. 

The League of Nations made formal provision for the 
protection of national minorities within mandated terri- 
tories, and appointed high commissioners to bring back 
colonists to their native lands who had been living in foreign 
territory in some cases for hundreds of years but who, under 
the state of exacerbated nationalism, were no longer con- 
sidered safe. 

Because this post-war tendency has now been intensified 
by a world-wide depression, an exaggerated nationalism has 
become a serious factor in all efforts to obtain a finer inter- 
national comity. 

Some of us had ventured to hope that the International 
Conference convened in London last summer to deal with 
the economic situation would in itself afford the opportunity 
to break through this excessive nationalism by its natural 
functioning and by making a vigorous demonstration that a 
world-wide depression could only be met by a consideration 
of world-wide needs. It was possible that the nations in 
meeting a common responsibility would merge their in- 
dividual claims, as members of an estranged family, when 
humbled by suffering and loss, sometimes forget their petty 
differences in a mutual endeavor. 

Unhappily, a spirit of economic nationalism seemed to 
force each delegate to consider the world situation from the 
point of view of his own nation and the business requirements 
which he considered essential for its recovery. The Com- 
mission of the Conference which was considered the most 
successful was the one concerned with the production and 
regulations of the wheat crop of the world, whose chairman 
was a distinguished American. Canada, Australia, the 
United States and the Argentine were the most closely 
involved, producing go percent of the export 
wheat in the world, plus Russia and those nations 
lying at least partly in the Danube basin. The 
obvious difficulty which met the members of the 
Wheat Commission was the fact that the world 
wheat market was depressed by too much 
wheat, some of which had been on hand. since 
1928. When a market is overstocked, whether by 
wheat, by automobiles or by shoes, the orthodox 
procedure is to restrict the current output and 
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thus to reduce the surplus. The discussion was therefore 
confined to the amount of wheat each nation could sell 
advantageously in the world market, and little was said as to 
the amount which would be required if the inhabitants of 
the world were properly fed. 

A discussion of human needs certainly was germane to an 
International Economic Conference if the delegates from 
thirty-two nations, who were members of the Wheat Com- 
mission, had been able to throw off their nationalistic state 
of mind sufficiently to consider their responsibility to the 
thirty million newly unemployed, scattered throughout the 
nations of the earth, who were threatened with actual starva- 
tion. The Wheat Commission did, however, perform a most 
valuable service as a forerunner of that world-wide economic 
planning which so many people believe is an absolute neces- 
sity to our modern life; and, at the least, it made open 
acknowledgment that the welfare of all nations is inter- 
dependent when its members reached an agreement that 
exporting countries should apportion among themselves 
the world markets, and that next year their exports should 
be diminished upon the basis of production reduced by 15 
percent. 


ITHOUT any charges against the hard-driven 

members of the Wheat Commission in the London 
Conference, may we not say that if they had been keenly 
conscious that there were famine-stricken communities in 
China to whom surplus wheat might be fed, they would not 
have concluded, as they did after a discussion, that it was 
impracticable to consider such needs because the transporta- 
tion facilities were utterly inadequate to reach the wheat- 
eating regions which were remote and without good roads. 
All the delegates to the Economic Conference knew that 
much national shipping was tied up at national docks every- 
where, that many engineers in Europe and America, out of 
work, were ready to direct coolie labor to the building of 
lasting roadways in China, as Rome had once built military 
roads throughout Europe. An entirely new project, directly 
connected with the consumption of wheat, might have been 
inaugurated at no more expense than the elimination and 
in some places the actual destruction of growing grain. 
Moreover, the evocation of motive has a distinct effect upon 
the state of mind and ultimately upon action. When men 
are talking of the glut in a given commodity, allocating the 
amount each nation may be allowed to produce and to sell 
in the world market, all their commercial instincts are 
aroused and every effort is conscientiously made by each 
representative to secure an adequate share for his nation. 


With the world again confronting wreckage and starvation, 
Miss Addams takes up the theme she made luminous in Peace 
and Bread in Time of War, and projects governmental obligations 
founded on human needs. To her ear the demands for self- 
government and for democracy, so vociferous in the 19th cen- 
tury, are slowly merging into a demand for economic security 
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They easily come to ignore the fact that it is the very spirit of 
nationalism which has shattered the world market and which 
makes the present economic problem so insoluble, keeping 
the world divided, poverty-stricken and fear-ridden. The 
desire of each nation to be independently prosperous, if need 
be at the expense of all others, is responsible for tariffs, ad- 
ministrative protection, quotas, export bounty, preferential 
treaties, and every conceivable form of interference with a 
world-wide economy, and inevitably tends to disrupt the 
weaker bonds of international comity. 

It has been pointed out by our radical friends that the 
present economic order has for so long a time relied upon 
the motives of the market, both to induce men to work and 
to insure that they shall provide each other with sustenance, 
that it is hard to realize that such motivation has broken 
down and at the present has proved incapable of performing 
either of these functions; that on the contrary, it is the state 
of the world market itself which actually prevents millions 
of men from working, with the result that other millions 
lack adequate food. 

It is possible that if the Wheat Commission had forgotten 
the markets and had set itself to the task of feeding the world, 
another trend of motives and desires might have been 
brought into play no less cogent than those employed in 
business, and that they thus would have avoided certain 
reactions. 


ECAUSE the struggle for subsistence has always been the 
primary and most pressing need of the human race, from 
this long dearth of food two lines of approved moral conduct 
have been developed: one may be tersely described by the 
word thrift and the other by self-sacrifice. Thrift, broadly 
considered, has been responsible that new lands are cleared 
of timber and stones or that desert lands are irrigated from 
distant water sources; that men have toiled early and late to 
sow and garner the harvest; that countless children have 
been taught to save each crumb and crust of the precious 
stuff that men live by. Such experiences are probably at the 
foundation of a widespread working-class morality—that to 
save money for a house and lot, to put a little more each 
year into the savings bank for old age, is the way of good 
life for the righteous whose seed shall never be seen begging 
bread. 

The doctrine of thrift thus approximated the self-sacrifice 
ideal. Because there was not enough to go around, the saint 
was tested by his asceticism; whether he had many or few 
goods, he gave them all to feed the poor; he lived frugally 
not only that he might fix his mind on higher things but that 
he might take as little as possible from the common store, 
and, like the little boy in The King of the Golden River, 
his genuine morality was revealed by the fact that he ignored 
his own needs and gave his piece of bread to the hungry. 

But these conceptions of industry, thrift and self-sacrifice, 
as well as the accepted moral code upon which so many 
thousand simple people founded their daily living, have 
been of course rudely broken into during the last years when 
the city workman lost.his house and lot through his unpaid 
mortgage and his savings through the breakdown of his 
local bank. 

But, after all, it is the farmer whose patterns of conduct 
were most suddenly broken down when he was asked to 
abstain from producing and even to destroy existing crops. 
During his long history the farmer had grown accustomed 
to the superb indifference of natural forces when the hail 
broke down his ripening grain, or the early frost destroyed 
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his vines, although this indifference had never quite ceased 
to hurt his feelings. He is, however, filled with a new and 
biting resentment when he finds that his fellowmen are 
responsible for his troubles. 

There is still another compunction arising not so much 
from this departure from the accepted code as from the 
situation itself. We are constantly informed, even by the 
daily press, that man has learned to grow his food with one 
tenth of the labor that was necessary before mechanized 
production was introduced, and statisticians further assure 
us that the world possesses in technical knowledge, in energy 
of men and machines, and in available raw material, enough 
to give security and leisure to all those now living upon the 
planet. With such accurate knowledge it has therefore be- 
come a deeper disgrace than ever before that men should be 
starving in the midst of plenty. We all resent the fact that 
just when applied science has come to man’s aid in his long 
struggle for food and might enable him to throw off his 
unbearable fear of starvation, it is evident that science has 
conquered only the non-human part of his environment and 
that the relationships to his fellowmen, upon which distribu- 
tion depends, are still so ill-adjusted that the dearth con- 
tinues and even increases. 

Fifty years ago there was much talk of the schism between 
Science and Religion. A pragmatic estimate concerning the 
achievements of applied science and applied religion during 
the last half century would probably indicate that religion 
has not kept even pace; that altheugh applied science has 
enabled men to produce ever more food and clothing, with 
a complete indifference as to what became of it, religion 
has not been applied to methods of distribution which 
might have prevented widespread hunger and _ suffering; 
that the mastery of the material environment has been won 
by a generation “‘too selfish and superficial to determine a 
worthy purpose to which its conquest shall be applied;”’ that 
the desire for gain, free from all religious compunction, has 
become the mainspring of our entire system of distribution 
as well as production. 


UT the situation is no better if we substitute rationalism 
for the religious motivation, as the young radicals do, 
who assert that so-called idealism tends to confuse political 
and social issues more frequently than it clarifies them, for 
when “‘tender religious sentiments express themselves within 
the limits of a social organization which violates the highest 
ethical principles, the result can only be moral confusion.” 
But surely it is the height of folly, the sheer negation of that 
rationalistic conduct of life which they recommend, that 
industry should produce warehouses full of all sorts of 
commodities which the consuming public cannot use be- 
cause they cannot afford to buy them, or that men should 
starve in the midst of a plethora of food. 

Happily the teachings of religion and of a rationalistic 
scheme of existence unite in the contention that any success- 
ful effort must be a world-wide one. A leading journal has 
recently pointed out that a thousand amenities such as 
adequate medical service and free education are available 
only within limited areas on the earth’s surface, and even 
there are not available to all within those areas. “‘If the task 
of enriching life on this planet were to be undertaken 
seriously, it would afford work for every able-bodied wage 
earner over a period extending far into the future, and the 
mere suggestion of unemployment would become absurd.” 

Perhaps we may be able to discern the beginnings of a 
vigorous and realistic internationalism which shall succeed 
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the Utopianism of the Victorian era, among the numerous 
young people who have already given up the comfortable 
belief of the nineteenth century that progress is automatic 
and insist upon new experiences and fresh reactions to the 
intelligences of other hemispheres; they contend for unob- 
structed intercourse of commodities and ideas throughout 
the world, that the men of their generation may be better 
equipped to deal with world-wide situations than earlier 
ones were. 


T is part of this new realism that we have come to recognize 
that the quite unconscious process by which the demands 
for self-government and for democracy, which were so vocif- 
erous in the nineteenth century, have slowly merged into a 
demand for economic security. Certainly it is in the light of 
this demand that our social and spiritual values must be 
reconsidered. 

The readers of Anthony Adverse may recall that Napo- 
leon’s confirmed hostility to the rise of the financiers was 
founded on his belief that they were interested in finance as 
a kind of game; that they recognized no superiors and were 
accountable only to themselves; whereas in the old order 
property had at least recognized its obligation to the church 
and state. Even in Napoleon’s day the financiers were han- 
dling merely the symbols of value in their newly established 
international exchanges and in their first wide-flung banking 
operations. Napoleon feared that the Revolution which had 
so ideally devoted itself to the rights of man, had in reality 
cleared the way for the unrestricted power of international 
plutocrats, whose position threatened to become quite as 
domineering as the claims of the aristocrats had been. 

So far has Napoleon’s forecast been verified in our own 
time that industry has come to be carried on almost solely 
from financial motives. The economists state that, ‘‘The 
vital point is the vendibility of the article, its convertibility 
into money values, not its serviceability for the needs of 
mankind.” But Napoleon also predicted that if the financiers 
ever became absorbed in a self-contained career with no 
political or social functions, their activities would become 
utterly meaningless just as the selfish monarchy of Versailles 
had become utterly meaningless before the French Revolution. 

We have this advantage at the present moment for a fresh 
start on the broadest possible basis. Because the world-wide 
depression reveals that the situation predicted by Napoleon 
is imminent, one nation after another has been driven to a 
searching examination of the utility of its business methods, 
not from the point of view of profits but of supplying human 
needs. Gigantic experiments are already being made under 
Communism and Fascism, and the very existence of these 
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extreme undertakings constantly affects saner efforts. 

Lloyd George quite recently said, “Statesmen, in my 
judgment, today have their minds too exclusively fixed upon 
the dangers of revolution; what they don’t understand is 
that reaction is the surest way around to revolution.” 
Agreeing with that, one might add that the radicals fix their 
minds too exclusively on the hopes of revolution, ignoring 
the immediate situation and, above all, an adequate training 
for the makers of a new day. 

Apparently free from the fear of capture either by Fascism 
or Communism, no body of men on the face of the earth is 
doing more in the direction of a sane readjustment at the 
present moment than the President of the United States and 
the group about him. Conscious, as thinking men are every- 
where, that the power of the human mind to make rapid 
reorganizations is tremendously strained, they still insist 
that it should be possible to combine the long effort made 
through the centuries for a well-ordered world with the new 
overwhelming demands. They are ready to test govern- 
mental methods by those of the past, in the same sense in 
which literature is the significant link between the mind 
which experiences and the mind which remembers. Their 
determination to meet the requirements for food and shelter 
of the unemployed within the nation, as England has al- 
ready done, may change the very conception of Nationalism, 
so long concerned with tariffs and trade. Under this inter- 
pretation of governmental obligation, human needs may in 
time become the basis for a sounder Internationalism than 
that afforded by world markets. 


HE League of Nations was established at a moment when 

hopes ran high for a better world order and men believed 
that its Covenant laid the foundation of a new comity and 
inaugurated a functional Internationalism. When the 
Assembly of the League first met they immediately hastened 
to bring back to their homes war prisoners, forgotten in re- 
mote Siberian swamps; to guarantee to humble migratory 
laborers freedom from peonage; to feed homeless children 
who had been starving under enemy flags. The initial 
activities of the League were perforce humanitarian because 
of the wreckage left by the great war. The situation itself 
changed not only the type of action which had characterized 
world relations for years, but the motive power behind it, as 
if a military command had been issued to right about face. 

In a world again confronted by wreckage and starvation, 
is overweening Nationalism ready for a command to find its 
life by considering its own interests in relation to the rest of 
the world, that functional Internationalism may again 
emerge, liberating new sources of human energy? 


What is the basis for labor’s growing mistrust of the NRA? Next month 
Survey Graphic will publish a staff article on the National Labor Board 
and how it functions in specific situations with their threat of strikes 
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changing habits and recurrent difficulties of people are 

at least in part due to a curious phenomenon. This 
phenomenon is a change in the habits of property itself. It is 
here intended to take up one phase of that change, because 
it vitally affects not only problems of government, but 
problems of social work, problems of business, and problems 
of human organization. 

You will search books on theoretical economics through, 
and will find only the most casual reference to the phenom- 
enon of “‘liquidity.”’ It does not lend itself easily to economic 
analysis; and the older economists, who believed that any- 
thing was at once exchangeable for cash, at a price, pro- 
vided you could make the price attractive enough, could 
afford to ignore the problem. And yet the problem was not 
so easily solved. 

Every business man knows that his assets are divided into 
assets which are “liquid”? and assets which are not. Every 
banker knows what “being in a liquid position” means. 
And every individual who meets the world knows the 
difference between having to pay in cash on the nail for 
everything he gets, and therefore having to have cash, and 
having property in a form which permits him to use it with 
relatively little cash outlay. A Vermont farmer, for instance, 
can live in reasonable comfort though his total cash over- 
turn may be only a few hundred dollars a year. His ‘“‘prop- 
erty” is not liquid; and, therefore, not good collateral for a 
loan, and is not easily sold, and he is married to it, and has 
to live with it. Equally, however, it cannot be easily taken 
away from him, and he is less likely to be tempted into a 
position where a creditor can seize it, and his life is largely 
built on making advantageous use of it. 

These very simple experiences, familiar to all of us, only 
barely indicate the nature of the problem. 

A primitive society, a rural community, a developing 
country not yet highly industrialized—such a country as 
was the United States in the last generation, in fact—is not 
greatly concerned with liquidity, except in banking and in 
the relatively insignificant industrial areas. The great bulk 
of people live on the land, or may have small businesses, or 
run small shops, and their lives and their property are bound 
together. This makes for a stable state of affairs, and it also 
makes for good craftsmanship. It makes for small business, 
and it tends to make for friendship and close human rela- 
tions. Everyone who has lived in France has fallen in love 
with the attachment which Frenchmen and French families 
have to their own little business, their own little specialty, 
their own little place in the world. The place may not be 
glorious, but it is there, and it is safe; even if humble, it is 
unique, frequently picturesque, and in many cases artistic. 
And it cannot easily be alienated. Built on that system, 
French life has held its form through all sorts of political 
changes, and has tended to be, year in and year out, even 
through revolutions, one of the most stable as well as one of 
the most attractive forms of social organization. 

But when the great industrial guns begin booming, and 
when factories multiply; when the hazards of life increase, 
when a man’s job may be now in Detroit, now in Akron, 
now in Cleveland, and now in Philadelphia; when the small 
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shop cannot compete with the great factory, a different 
element begins to creep in. It is no longer possible to assume 
that life will be stable, either geographically or otherwise. 
To be able to face the loss of a job in Detroit and the 
necessity of moving to Akron; to be able to face a business 
which closes down and the necessity of going somewhere 
else; to be able to live without owning your shop or your 
little store—all this requires cash, cash on the nail—a 
“liquid position,” as the business man would say. And it 
requires, by the same token, that anything which is pos- 
sessed can be promptly disposed of for cash, or borrowed 
upon. 

Now it is of the essence of a sale or a loan that the seller 
or the borrower cannot lend himself along with his property. 
If his property is of no use to anyone except himself, or re- 
quires his personal attention, or his artistic ability, or his 
expert knowledge, to be useful, it is just so much the less 
saleable, or the less available as security. In very essence, the 
buyer is not buying the seller, he is buying the property; in 
very essence, the lender who is looking to property to repay 
his loan (if he were wiser, he probably would not, but that 
is the theory of the thing) wants in pledge something he can 
detach from the borrower, sell in the open market, convert 
into cash and repay the loan. It becomes, thus, literally 
unsafe for a workman in a fluctuating industry to buy a 
house; for, should the factory go dead on him and he be 
required to move, the house is a millstone around his neck. 
If he can sell at all, it is at a sacrifice. Equally, it becomes by 
so much the less safe for a savings bank to put a mortgage 
on that house. If he sets up a little business, which is only 
going to survive a few years (instead of a few generations, 
or a few centuries, as in Europe), when the wheel changes 
and the great factory puts him out of existence, his property 
not only does him no good, but probably strips him of his 
last penny before he gets clear of the situation. 


\ vee has been happening on so large a scale that it gives 
observers of the economic order of things a very real fear. 
{ have had, within the past few months, many letters from 
those courageous souls who have held on to their own small, 
but still distinctive, niches in American industry, and who 
now are forced to let them go. There is a needle-worker, 
whose specialty was embroidering monograms; or a tailor, 
whose business was making modest but distinctive clothes; or 
a cabinet-maker, who conceived his life as carving furniture; 
and so forth. The factory and the department store simply 
eliminated them from the face of the industrial earth. In 
one area even, the issue has become political. The local 
grocer’s store or little shop in the small town was a distinct 
element of the town civilization. The owner gave credit, 
and bought local produce; he handled his people; he raised 
his family. Today, the chain stores tend to cover the earth; 
the local proprietor is now a $25 or $30 a week “‘local man- 
ager” who, as often as not, is shifted from one town to 
another; and whose business is quite frequently with a 
central distributing station many miles away, and whose 
banking accommodation comes from Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland or New York. There is a real interruption of the 
local life, as a result. 
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Behind this random set of human illustrations there 
is a mass movement which is beginning to be traceable 
statistically. Roughly speaking, the desire for liquidity— 
that is, the desire to have cash, or something that can be 
converted into cash—is a product both of desire and of fear. 
Desire, because if you have cash you can command any- 
thing that civilization offers you, as long as your cash holds 
out. Fear, because the mere hazards of life—death, sickness, 
unemployment, misfortune—usually create situations which 
can be handled only by payments in cash. Coupled with 
this is the fact that large-scale enterprise is almost totally 
non-liquid (who ever heard of anyone turning up and 
offering to buy the US Steel Company?) and is so large 
that no one can own it, anyhow. 


ROTH lines converge to force property into a different 
habit; into a different mold. The large-scale enterprise 
can finance itself only with stocks and bonds; and unless these 
are “‘liquid”—that is, exchangeable into cash—people are 
afraid to buy them. Hence the rise of the stock exchanges; 
the speculative machinery elaborately protected to main- 
tain liquidity; and certain capital advantages which made 
possible a still further spread of the large-scale enterprise. 
Coupled with whatever efficiency the large-scale plant 
may have, we get a translation of the small industry into 
the large industry, and the translation of the property- 
right from my firm attachment to my little shop, into a 
holding of a small block of stocks and bonds which represent 
a tiny fraction of ultimate ownership of a railroad, a steam 
plant, a chain store, a department store, a copper mine, an 
automobile factory,—in fact, pretty much anything which 
produces the goods which you see on your breakfast table, 
live with in your house, or use in your daily life. 

These great enterprises, however, are themselves caught in 
a mesh. They are fluctuating; the men who work for them 
have to run the chance of shutdowns causing unemployment, 
of disease, of old age. Their needs are only met by payment 
in cash (since property, in terms of capital goods, no longer 
can be used in the main, effectively, by individuals) and they 
are, consequently, under the necessity of meeting wage 
payments, capital payments, and payments for raw ma- 
terial. Their liquid assets—not quite as liquid, it is true, in 
many cases, as the theoretical liquidity of stocks and bonds— 
likewise begin to add up. 

In addition (I am omitting, for brevity, the technical 
corrections for duplication, and the like) both business 
concerns and the average individual tend to maintain a 
relatively large proportion of what they have (however little 
it may be) in banks, in terms of demand deposits. We think 
of this as “money in the bank.” The fact of the matter is 
that it is a call on the bank for money, the bank not having 
enough money at any time to meet all of the calls. Never- 
theless, banks do hold themselves out as being able to meet 
this call; and in point of fact, there are at all times “con- 
tracts of liquidity,” or agreements to produce cash, running 
up to some forty odd billion dollars, in the banks. This alone 
represents a theoretical contract right to convert well over 
10 percent of the national wealth from whatever form it 
happens to be in in fact, into cold cash, on a moment’s 
notice. 

There is still nothing more than a sophisticated guess 
available as to the total amount of this assumed liquidity. 
My own estimate would be that between 35 percent and 40 
percent of the total national wealth is really convertible into 
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cash either on an instant’s notice, on a few days’ notice, or 
on few months’ notice, at the longest. If this guess is right, 
well over a third of the national wealth—and that largely 
concentrated in the industrial and commercial centers—is 
impersonal; unavailable to individuals; and of little use in 
taking care of individual life. 

It is one thing to state a bald fact, and quite another to 
realize the implications of it. I confess that I have yet to 
think through the implications of such a situation. A few 
obvious conclusions are worth setting down here. 

In the first place, this assumed liquidity is, of course, 
illusory. If all the claims are asserted, the situation breaks 
down. This happened, in fact, last March, during the bank 
holiday. In a word, the commercial system is at the mercy 
of a wave of emotion or fear; when the wave breaks, the 
whole fabric goes down. 

In the second place, and perhaps more important, from 
the point of view of the student of human relations, at least 
a third of the population, more or less, must be so separated 
from any tangible relationship with property that it is mo- 
bile, which also means that it is without roots, and without 
the stability which possession of actual property, mean- 
ing something to the life of the owner, can give. An- 
other way of putting it is that the people who possess this 
property, or depend upon it, are free. But freedom may 
mean merely the freedom of being set down alone in the 
middle of the great Sahara Desert. You can go in any 
direction, but you are still in the desert. 

In the third place, it means that there is a growing change 
in the nature of private property. A home is worth working 
for; worth beautifying, worth fighting for and worth dying 
for. A block of public-utility bonds somehow fails to excite 
that set of emotions. You cannot work with it; you cannot 
beautify it; and as for dying for it, not a chance. 


AST, it is only too obvious that so radical a change in 
the habits of property, or, more accurately, so large an 
increase in the assumed liquidity of property, must neces- 
sarily react on social organization. Human life is less 
integrated when it is as mobile as this situation would sug- 
gest. The property link is weakened; and men are thrown 
back more upon personal relations—the relationships of 
friendship, of love, of standing in the community. Even 
these are necessarily at the hazard of a break-up of the 
economic base, should the liquidity machinery fail, and the 
supposed owner of property be suddenly left in the helpless 
position in which he must inevitably be, should that occur. 
One is reminded of James Branch Cabell’s story of the old 
Count—Don Manuel of Poictesme. The old Count suddenly 
discovered that he and his life had become a mere set of 
forms, and a strange spirit, called a Sylan, had entered in 
and was possessing him. He argued it out with the Sylan, 
and the Sylan told him that, while the form of his life was 
the same, it had become so weakened and so changed, that 
the substance had gone out of it. 

Liquid property is, in form and legal theory, substantially 
the same as was the old farm, or the tapestry-weaving shop 
in France. But the substance of it has been bled white— 
white of personality, white of satisfaction of creative desire, 
white of that quality of property which Mussolini, in one of 
his more inspired moments, called ‘‘the extension of per- 
sonality.”’ We have yet to see the effect which this will haye 
on the great tides of human desire which, in the last analysis, 
determine economic life. 
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MERICAN art, which took such long strides in the 
prosperous decade, has not been allowed to drop by 

the wayside in depression days. At first art went the way of 
luxuries; sales began to decline and artists suffered miser- 
ably. Then a number of people busied themselves in two 
directions: impressing the undeniable fact on the public 
that living artists must eat, and convincing the artist that 
it was better to take less for his work than get nothing. 
Galleries and museums continued exhibits of living artists 
with true devotion. Gay occasions were made in the larger 
cities of sidewalk exhibits, ““economy sales’? and auctions. 
This past winter the federal government responded to the 


Roman Peasant by Gaetano Cecere 


artists’ need with its vast Public Works of Art Project. And 
now New York, which has more artists than any other city 
in the country, is currently having a mammoth municipal 
art exhibit under the patronage of its new mayor. 

Such an exhibition meant hard work for a host of devoted 
persons. The museums and the artists’ associations all coop- 
erated. Rockefeller Center offered its large Forum Galleries 
free. The galleries and the artists responded with zest. Old 
hostilities between the academician and the heretic artist 
were forgotten. It was to be all-New York and all-art. 

The public likes a good show; it has it. Over four hundred 
living artists, all connected with the New York art world, 
are represented; the ‘“‘mile of art’? contains just short of a 
thousand entries of sculpture, paintings, drawings and prints. 
The sculpture is displayed with dignity and space; each 
picture hangs on the line. There is no separation of the 
different schools of art and no clash between them for the 
spectator. The effect is lively, entertaining, instructive. 
Thousands are attending daily. Admission is small. 

Everything displayed is for sale and a great many sales 
are being made. Mayor La Guardia himself set the practical 
precedent at the opening by buying a number of pictures. 
There are week-day broadcasts by artists and critics. New 
York is beginning to want the month of exhibition extended, 
to talk about making it an annual event, to think the suc- 
cess of such a show warrants consideration by other cities. 
It aspires to have a municipal gallery to show the work of 
living artists. 

As an art event it competes with the famous Armory 
Show of more than twenty years ago. That introduced 
Americans to what living artists were painting in other 
countries; this exhibit gives an unusual opportunity to judge 
the vitality of our own artists. Pepe is 
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THE HIGH COMMISSION 


FOR GERMAN REFUGEES 


BY JOSEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN 


facing when over sixty thousand persons fled from Ger- 

many and took refuge in the countries surrounding that 
republic. They came out of their own land at a time when 
the economic crisis was bearing exceedingly heavily upon 
the resources of all countries in the world. A problem, there- 
fore, which would have been of slight importance and 
would have necessitated no machinery other than that of 
the private organizations to solve it in times of prosperity, 
loomed as very serious in the year 1933. So serious did it 
seem to the delegates gathered in the Assembly of the League 
of Nations that they voted to set up a special organization 
to deal with it. The League Assembly recognized that the 
burden was not one which could fairly be left to be borne 
by the few neighbor countries to Germany, where the refu- 
gees had naturally first fled, but that it must be looked upon 
as a world question. Nor could it be treated as a matter for 
private philanthropy alone. Vital as is the role of private 


|: was a very serious situation which the world found itself 


philanthropy, there are complications which can only be _ 


solved by governmental action. Many of the refugees, for 
instance, have no passports or papers which will enable them 
to get visas to travel from one country to another, and the 
legislation or administrative practice in most countries in 
these days makes it difficult for foreigners to establish 
themselves in most parts of the world. 

Taking all this into consideration, therefore, the Assembly, 
with the German delegate abstaining from voting, resolved: 


Having regard to the situation created by the fact that a large 
number of persons, Jewish and other, coming from Germany have, 
in recent months, taken refuge in several countries; 

Considering that their presence in those countries constitutes an 
economic, financial and social problem, which can be solved only 
by international collaboration: 

Suggests that the Council should nominate a High Commissioner 
to negotiate and direct such collaboration, and particularly to 
provide, as far as possible, work for the refugees in all countries 
which are able to offer it; 

Requests the Council of the League of Nations to invite states 
and, if it thinks it advisable, private organisations best able to 
assist these refugees to be represented on a Governing Body of 
which their duty will be to aid the High Commissioner in his work, 
the High Commissioner having to submit periodical reports on the 
development and fulfilment of his task to the said Governing Body, 
which would forward them to the states likely to be able to assist 
in the action contemplated; 

Suggests further that the expenses of this collaboration and of the 
High Commissioner’s office should be defrayed by funds contributed 
voluntarily from private or other sources. 


The Council promptly took action on the resolution. 
Again the German member abstained from voting. The 
Council invited the states bordering Germany and certain 
other states which it thought would be of par- 
ticular assistance to the high commissioner to 
send representatives to the Governing Body. 
James G. McDonald, a well-known American, 
chairman of the Foreign Policy Association, was 
appointed as high commissioner. 

The High Commission was not created as part 
of the League, but as an independent body not 
subject to the Council or the Assembly. It does 


not report to the Council or to the Assembly, its officials and 
employes are not part of the League staff, and it is not ac- 
countable to any League body for what it does. The As- 
sembly and the Council joined furthermore in an appeal to 
the governments and peoples, both members and non-mem- 
bers of the League, to aid the High Commission in carrying 
on the heavy task which had been placed upon it. The first 
meeting of the Governing Body was held at Lausanne on 
December 5, 1933. It could not be held at Geneva, the seat 
of the League, as it is to be kept entirely independent of that 
organization, so it was called together at the Swiss city 


» nearest to Geneva. 


The United States was among the countries invited and 
its delegate, the writer, was at the first meeting. There he 
met men appointed by the governments of Denmark, 
France, Italy, Netherlands, Poland, United Kingdom, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia and Uruguay. Brazil 
and the Argentine had been invited, but were not able to 
send delegates. The members of the Governing Body were 

‘principally distinguished diplomats and high government 
officials. Viscount Cecil was the British delegate; France 
was represented by Senator Henry Bérenger who had been 
ambassador to this country; from South America came Mr. 
Guani of Uruguay who represents his country at Paris and 
has had a distinguished career in the League. 


T was a serious body of men who met in the auditorium of 

the University of Lausanne to organize the High Commis- 
sion and to take counsel upon the problem which faced it. 
The Governing Body recognized that its role was not to 
direct the high commissioner in his work, but to aid him 
with their advice and facilitate his relations with their own 
or other governments. The responsibility for planning the 
work of the High Commission and for carrying it out must 
rest upon the high commissioner and his staff, whose activ- 
ities, however, will be greatly helped by the counsel and 
support of the members of the Governing Body. 

The task of the High Commission is not simply to give 
support to the refugees, but to find homes in other countries 
than their own in which they can establish themselves with 
hope for a better future. This task involves an enterprise of 
colonization and of adjustment of thousands of people to 
new conditions in new countries all over the world. It would 
have been almost impossible for the high commissioner to 
have created in the short time before his office should begin 
its work an organization experienced and large enough to 
deal with so widespread a problem. Furthermore, neither 
the League of Nations nor the governments assumed any 
financial responsibility, either for the personnel or for the 
work of the High Commission. The money to pay the salaries 
of the commissioner himself and of his aides must come from 


That the thousands of German refugees may not become 
footballs of chance, kicked back and forth between reluctant 
neighbor countries, the High Commission appointed by the 
League of Nations is working out a plan of adjustments to 
new trades in new lands. An article by the American member 
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private sources, and the very large sum which would be 
required to carry out the work of resettlement of the refugees 
must also be given by private individuals. Fortunately there 
are in existence private organizations which have had a wide 
experience both in settlement of refugees and in raising 
money for the purpose, and the Assembly wisely recognized 
that their aid would be needed 
in the work of caring for the 
refugees. 

There had: been invited, 
therefore, to Lausanne, repre- 
sentatives of many private or- 
ganizations which were vitally 
concerned with the problem, 
who took counsel with the 
high commissioner and with 
the members of the Governing 
Body to form an Advisory 
Council of private organiza- 
tions. Recognizing that while 
the problem largely concerned 
the Jewish communities, it was 
not by any means exclusively 
Jewish, a number of non-Jewish 
organizations were asked to 
send representatives to . the 
meeting. 

It was evident that so large a 
body of men coming from such 
distances as the members of 
the Governing Body could not 
be expected to meet frequently, 
but to provide the high com- 
missioner with a small group 
with whom he could take 
counsel when necessary, a Per- 
manent Committee was set up 
to consist of representatives of 
Great Britain, France, Holland, 
Switzerland and Uruguay. A 
corresponding committee of the private organizations was 
also created, composed of representatives of those associa- 
tions which had been concerned in raising money and in the 
settlement of refugees, and whose experience would be 
peculiarly valuable to the high commissioner in the day to 
day operations of his office. 

The meetings of the Governing Body brought out very 
clearly the problems which had to be faced. There were 
more than sixty thousand refugees, most of whom were in 
the countries neighboring Germany: France, 25,000; Pal- 
estine, 6500; Poland, 6000; Czechoslovakia, 5000; Holland, 
5000; England, 3000; Belgium, 2500; Switzerland, 2500; 
Scandinavia, 1500; Austria, 800; Saar and Luxembourg, 
500; Italy, 500; other countries, including Spain and the 
United States, 1000. 

The greater number are taking care of themselves, either 
from their own resources or from work, but many of them 
left their homes without financial resources and are being 
supported by private charity. The unemployment crisis 
made it certain that only a few of them can find self-support- 
ing employment and permanent homes in their countries of 
refuge, and it will clearly be destructive to their morale, as 
well as their physical and mental health, to keep them in 
suspense in a country which is not their own and in which 
they cannot hope to settle. But it is not easy to find countries 
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where they can go and occupations which they can take up. 
The process of providing a place where the refugees may 
reconstruct their broken lives and the way in which it can be 
done could not be definitely planned for in the few days that 
the Governing Body was in session, even though it had the 
help of the well-informed representatives of the private or- 
ganizations. What was appar- 
ent was that the refugees must 
not merely be shifted from one 
country to another, without 
any consideration of what they 
would do in their new homes, 
but that they must be moved, 
not as wanderers, but as immi- 
grants into a country where 
they could immediately put 
their skill and their willingness 
to work at the service of a 
community in which they could 
expect to find a permanent 
home. 

The Governing Body at its 
meeting did all that it had been 
assembled to do and did not 
attempt the impossible. It rec- 
ognized both the immediate 
and the long-term problem. It 
authorized the high commis- 
sioner and his staff to go for- 
ward and to do the job of 
long-term social planning that 
the situation requires. It ar- 
ranged for the cooperation of 
the private agencies best fitted 
to advise and assist the high 
commissioner, and it author- 
ized the creation of the small 
executive staff that would be 
necessary under the proposal 
of the high commissioner to 
limit his direct activities to relations with governments and 
the preparing of plans the carrying out of which would be 
in the main left to the private associations already equipped 
with experience and with personnel. 


FROM the World War and its aftermath have arisen many 
refugee problems. The Russian Revolution, the disturb- 
ances in Turkey resulting in the flight of many Armenians 
from their homeland, the transfer of populations between 
Greece and Turkey, the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy which disturbed age-long attachments of racial 
groups to a particular territory, the existing complication 
resulting from the necessity of getting a small Assyrian group 
out of Iraq, with which a committee of the League of Na- 
tions is now struggling, all preceded the situation caused by 
the German action against the non-Aryans. In these earlier 
cases, however, there was the very substantial difference 
that they occurred at a time when most countries in the 
world were seeking workers, when there was an unusual 
prosperity in many of the great trading nations, especially 
in America. Consequently, great sums of money were com- 
paratively easily raised from private givers, and it was 
not difficult to find homes for the refugees. In the case 
of the Greco-Turkish transfer of populations, new homes 
were prepared by government money and the task of the 
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Commission was supervising the carrying out of a plan 
already prepared and financed. 

The exodus of the sixty thousand German refugees has 
occurred in that year in modern history when it was most 
difficult to find the money to finance their resettlement or to 
find places for them to go. All over the world there has been 
a tightening of immigration 
restrictions and few countries 
in the world are free from anx- 
iety over their own unemploy- 
ment and are now devoting 
strenuous efforts to finding work 
for their own people. A task 
which would have presented 
no great difficulties either fi- 
nancially or materially five or 
six years ago is today one which 
will call for exercise of all the 
tact and persuasiveness and 
skill in organization which the 
high commissioner and _his 
assistants can bring to bear. 

The problem of rehabilita- 
tion of these unfortunate people 
is in part a problem of reeduca- 
tion. Many of them are pro- 
fessional or intellectual workers 
and a great many were engaged 
in business or retail trade. 
Many of them cannot hope to 
find at once in other countries 
an opportunity to carry on the 
occupations for which they are 
prepared, and others must learn 
something about the language 
and customs of their new 
homes. It is evident that there 
will not be many places for 
men trained in German law to 
make their living through the 
exercise of the skill which they have acquired, no matter 
how competent they may be. Even those who will be able to 
make a place for themselves at the Bar must undergo training 
in the language and the customs of the new country; others 
must find other work to do and must learn how to do it. It 
is easier for the doctors. The symptoms of sickness and its 
cures are not different in a German or an American or a 
Frenchman, so that men trained in medicine will not have 
so long drawn-out a problem of reeducation. Even here, 
however, the places that may be available will not suffice to 
care for all the trained men and women available. Already 
there has been much done in retraining women doctors, 
especially as nurses, as hospital superintendents or officials, 
and others of the professions or trades in which medical 
knowledge is useful. 

People naturally think first of all of the elementary things 
when they are faced with homeless people, and the most 
elementary of all, farming, has been in the minds of both 
refugees and their advisers. In Germany itself, in Holland 
and in France, training farms have been opened where the 
younger men and women are being educated in various 
branches of agriculture, preparatory to taking their place in 
new farming settlements. But many of the refugees are not 
fitted for an agricultural life and have no inclination towards 
it. For them there must be opportunities to learn trades or 
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they must be helped to open up small businesses or small 
workshops where their initiative and business skill can 
find play without disrupting the existing economy of the 
country to which they go. Here is an important part of the 
job of planning. In different countries, especially in the 
newer countries, there will be industries or trades which 
have not been sufficiently de- 
veloped. For some of these the 
prior experience and training 
of individuals among the refu- 
gees will have peculiarly fitted 
them, and if they can be helped 
to set up a shop or a business, 
they can employ other refugees 
and at the same time add to the 
social economy of the country 
receiving them, as well as aid 
the high commissioner in his 
task of finding homes and 
work. 

This, then, is the enterprise 
which the high commissioner 
has undertaken, to find new 
permanent homes for the refu- 
gees in which they can become 
self-supporting, to discover 
what kind of work is wanted in 
different countries, and then 
the other task of determining 
which person will best fit into 
each of the opportunities which 
may be open. For it is not a 
solution to put on a farm a 
family which cannot accustom 
itself to farming, but which 
would be well equipped to 
carry on a small business or to 
make a home where the bread- 
winner may support it by 
working at a trade or in a 
factory. If the immigrants are to be permanently settled and 
to become quickly self-supporting, care must be used in 
finding occupations for which individuals will be reasonably 
fitted, and then fit individuals to the occupations. Mistakes 
are inevitable and failures are inevitable; but failures are 
costly both in terms of money and in terms of human suffer- 
ing. They must be reduced and can only be reduced if there 
is some reasonable degree of selection of immigrants rather 
than treating the whole question as a mass movement with- 
out regard to the capacities or inclinations of the individual. 
Social workers will recognize at once the necessity for some 
degree of case work, and they will recognize the economy, 
in money and in human suffering, of a well-done case-work 
job. 

In both the finding of opportunities and the selection of 
the individuals best fitted to take advantage of particular 
opportunities, the high commissioner’s task would be well- 
nigh hopeless were it not for the existence of the large, well- 
organized and experienced private associations which have 
long been engaged in a similar work. They have come to the 
aid of the refugees, both with money and with advice, and 
no description of the refugee situation would be complete 
without an expression of appreciation of their past service 
and their spirit of cooperation for the future. 

In: the background of any discussion of the refugee 
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problem looms the reason why there are refugees and the 
query as to how many more non-Aryans or liberals will leave 
Germany. It is estimated that there are over four hundred 
thousand Jews in the country and that the non-Aryans may 
number a million or a million and a half more. For the defi- 
nition of “non-Aryan”’ is wide. Any person whose grand- 
father or grandmother was Jewish is for that reason placed 
in the group discriminated against. It is not a question of 
religion. A person one of whose grandparents was Jewish, 
but whose family has been for generations Catholic or 
Lutheran, may suddenly find himself without a position and 
without an opportunity of earning his living in his accus- 
tomed profession or business. The measures taken go far. 
The great bulk of the non-Aryan lawyers and doctors are not 
permitted to practice. Government officials, judges and 
university or public-school teachers have been dropped from 
their positions with no prospect that they will be reinstated. 
In private business and industry the non-Aryan is looked 
upon with disfavor and very many have lost their employ- 
ment, although those who are indispensable or of peculiar 
value have been permitted to retain their positions. There is 
often no official decree under which this is accomplished, 
but the even more effective means of social pressure, some- 
times organized and carried out through the Nazi troopers, 
is an equally efficient weapon. While the open boycott on 
Jewish shops has been lifted, the social boycott in the small 
towns continues. In a great city like Berlin or Frankfurt 
there is not the same degree of social pressure against the 
individual as in the smaller cities and villages where every- 
one who enters a particular shop is marked by his neighbors, 
and where it is very difficult for an individual to withstand 
the dominant opinion. 


HE social discrimination bites deep and perhaps its 

worst effect is upon the children. It is hard enough for 
the grown people to be treated as unworthy and unwanted 
members of a community in which they may have spent 
their whole lives and in which their fathers for generations 
before them may have been respected citizens, but it is 
worse for a father or mother who realize that their children 
are made to understand their position, and what of the fate 
of the children themselves? Jewish and other non-Aryan 
children can still go to the grammar-schools, but only a 
tiny fraction can enter the highschools or the universities. 
They may, of course, attend the private schools which have 
been set up in the country, but graduates from these schools 
have no opportunity to enter the higher institutions of 
learning or to become members of any learned profession. 
Thus access to the learned professions and government 
service is shut off from all but an infinitely small proportion 
of the ambitious young men and women of the unfortunate 
class. 

But worse than this is the feeling of inferiority and of fear 
that is being impressed upon a whole generation of children. 
They are. made to believe that they are members of an 
inferior and unwanted race, and this by the daily pressure 
of their school-fellows, the people they pass in the street, and 
sometimes even their teachers. They understand that there 
is no chance for them to hold positions in the state or in the 
professions, that their ways of earning a living will be limited, 
and that there will be little opportunity for them to secure 
that position in society to which their ability and enterprise 
may entitle them. They have little joy in the present and 
small hope of the future. Though there may not be much 
physical violence, this spiritual violence and the ever-present 
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sense of fear under which they live, cannot fail to leave an 
indelible impression on the minds and characters of the 
unfortunate children subjected to it. 

As long as economic and social pressure is being brought 
to bear upon the Jews and other non-Aryans in Germany, 
there is every reason to believe that very many of them will 
seek opportunities to leave the country to find homes where 
they can be free to exercise their talents and their energy to 
the best advantage. It is important that there be not a new 
flood of refugees, but that these persons, when they depart, 
should go from Germany as emigrants in the ordinary sense. 
Many will find friends or relatives abroad who can solve 
their problems of finding employment and can aid them in 
establishing themselves in a new country. But there will be 
others who will need guidance and help and who are there- 
fore in much the same situation as are the refugees. The 
High Commission, from the narrowest point of view, is 
obviously interested that emigration from Germany be 
orderly and regular, for otherwise its own problem of the 
refugees will become more difficult. 


ROM the broader point of view, however, the problem of 

refugees and emigrants is the same. Refugees and emi- 
grants leave their homes, not from their own free will but 
because of the situation which has been created in their 
own country, and those dealing with the refugee part of the 
problem must take emigration into consideration. Palestine 
shows clearly why this must be. The number of immigrants 
who can be admitted into Palestine every year is limited, and 
the number of applicants is far in excess of the quotas. Since 
the new regime took effect in Germany the pressure for visas 
for Palestine has naturally increased, both from refugees 
and from those who have remained at home. The number of 
refugees, therefore, who can be settled in Palestine must 
depend upon the number of emigrants from Germany, and 
there must be some apportionment as between the two 
classes. So the high commissioner, in considering how many 
refugees can be admitted to Palestine, must know how many 
persons in Germany are looking for a chance to enter the 
mandated territory. Likewise, wherever the high commis- 
sioner turns, he finds himself confronted with the necessity 
of considering the probable emigration from Germany, as 
well as the placing of the refugees who are his responsibility. 

The same private organizations which are associated in 
the Advisory Council of the High Commission will, it. is 
probable, be most active in aiding the emigrants from 
Germany who need help. Meeting as they do in the Advisory 
Council, they will represent the best information that can 
be had, both as to refugees and emigrants and as to the 
probable number of emigrants who will leave the country 
in any particular period and their destination. They can 
keep the high commissioner informed whether there is to be 
expected an increase in the number of refugees, and in 
making plans in respect to a certain territory, how much he 
should allow for the immigration to that territory. 

This is the task that the high commissioner and hisaides 
have undertaken. They are carrying out an enterprise which 
has been confided to them by the representatives of nations 
gathered in the Assembly and Council of the League, as 
“an economic, financial and social problem which can be 
solved only by international cooperation,” and as the 
Assembly was convinced, ‘‘all governments will assist the 
high commissioner to the best of their abilities’ and ‘‘that 
private organizations will collaborate in every way with the 
high commissioner for the success of this relief action.” 


COAL AT THE CROSS-ROADS 
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its responsibility or utilize the opportunity to govern 

itself which was afforded by the code approved by the 
President last October. By January, continued destructive 
price-cutting practices by coal operators so threatened the 
wage structure that General Johnson summoned the Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Industrial Board to an emergency 
conference on code market violations. Speaking just previ- 
ously on the subject of price-cutting, he said: 
Price-cutting by one device or another is paid for by wage-cutting 
and unemployment, and the inevitable result is a descent into an 
economic hell. 

Since then Washington news reports have carried new 
proposals of control, including an increasingly frequent 
suggestion by operators of that modern refuge of those who 
are incapable of self-government—a price-czar or board of 
control of their own selection. Obviously this suggestion 
disregards the more fundamental need of a self-operating 
system which operators were granted liberty to create. In 
the interval no new plans have been announced by the 
National Bituminous Coal Industrial Board, although a 
comprehensive statistical survey by the NRA is understood 
to be near completion. 

A brief backward glance will help us to understand this 
situation for what it is—an old, uncompromising struggle for 
power to utilize coal as a cheap source of raw material and 
of service to other industries. We can get an accurate preview 
in brief space by drawing upon the historical survey of coal 
contained in Miners and Management, by Mary van 
Kleeck, director of industrial studies of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, which is just off the press. 

Back in October 1885 a group of miners and operators 
got together in Pittsburgh and agreed upon and publishes 
the following statement: 


Ts bituminous coal industry has so far failed to meet 


The widespread depression of business, the overproduction of 
coal and the consequent severe competition have caused the 
capital invested to yield little or no profitable returns. The con- 
stant reductions of wages that have lately taken place have afforded 
no relief to capital, and, indeed, have but tended to increase its 
embarrassments.! 

But that was all they did about it except to continue an 
internal warfare for nearly fifty years more. Operators 
continued to fight among themselves by cutting prices. They 
fought with miners to keep wages down to cover the losses 
resulting from price-cutting. There was an interval during 
the World War when the government gave them a price- 
fixing shot in the arm, which raised prices and wages to new 
high levels. When 
the War ended, coal 
resumed its own 
domestic riot of 
waste, as the United 
States Coal Commis- 
sion found and re- 
ported to Congress in 
1923. The effect of 
this career of self- 
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Miners and Management. 


Coal beds are scarcely more antediluvian and resistant to 
change than the corporate interests that control them. Oppor- 
tunely in Miners and Management, Mary van Kleeck of the 
Sage Foundation has analyzed the national problem and run a 
deep shaft in her study of union-management cooperation in 
the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. Its former vice-president in turn 
reviews the NRA stalemate in the light of her findings 


destruction was recently described, by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in October 1932 in dissolving a writ of 
injunction issued against Appalachian Coals, Inc., as an 
association of operators in restraint of trade, when it 
declared: 

The interests of producers and consumers are interlinked. When 
industry is grievously hurt, when producing concerns fail, when 
unemployment mounts and communities dependent upon profit- 
able production are prostrated, the wells of commerce go dry.” 

By March 1933 the coal industry, by overexpansion, 
price-cutting, broken-down wage rates and living standards, 
and a mounting number of unemployed miners, had con- 
tributed more than its share to creating the crisis which con- 
fronted the incoming Roosevelt administration. Then fol- 
lowed the enactment of the NIRA, which gave to coal, as to 
other industries, the long-desired legalized trade association 
franchise for collective action, the opportunity if it would to 
put its own house in order. 


Y the NIRA, Uncle Sam said to coal: “Here is your trade 
association right to self-government. What kind of a 
code do you want?” Coal operators, big and little, indicated 
that they wanted a lot of codes and actually dumped thirty 
different ones into General Johnson’s hopper. He gave them 
only one, but in view of the widely distributed regional 
locations of coal fields, they were able to wangle a lot of 
separate regional authorities to administer the code, each in 
its own way and territory. The new year 1934 saw these code 
authorities, true to coal tradition, presiding over operators 
engaged in a price-war revival in every regional market; 
moreover certain powerful industrial consumer-operators 
of captive mines were renewing with the NRA the old battle 
against recognizing the miners’ union. 

In Chaotic Coal in the November issue of Survey Graphic 
the writer said: © 

What can the NRA do for coal? Perhaps we should also ask, 
what can coal do to the NRA? If the purpose and provisions of the 
law are actually accepted and observed by the industry it may do 
much to stabilize coal. But though the old order may be dying it 
is not surrendering. And this fact makes coal the primary problem 
of the NRA. 

If the coal industry, in a national emergency which Con- 
gress and the President declare to be disorganizing industry 
and undermining living standards of the American people, 
is unconscious of its share of responsibility “‘to rehabilitate 
industry and to conserve natural resources,” it is quite time 
for the government to check up the cause of its incapacity 
or unwillingness to 
organize itself on a 
sound economic 
basis. Time also to 
definitely determine 
the probable effect 
of this default upon 
other industries and 
the probable conse- 
quences to our 

2 Ibid. 
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national economy. Such an inquiry is not too broad, be- 
cause coal is inextricably interrelated to most other indus- 
tries, many of which are wholly dependent upon it. 

Let us see first if we understand exactly what is this thing 
we Call the coal industry. In its broader aspects it is, as we 
all know, a basic natural-resource industry, affected with a 
public interest and involved in the general welfare because 
the whole people and much of their business, including a 
large section of interstate commerce, are so dependent upon 
it. Nevertheless it is privately owned and operated, and it is 
the set-up of this private ownership and operation which we 
too often speak of as the industry, and which in reality re- 
gards itself as the industry. Inasmuch as private owners 
speak and act for the industry, we should understand exactly 
what this represents and the motives behind their policies. 
Are the owner-operators who are similarly situated, like 
competing manufacturers in some trades, engaged in a 
natural rivalry in the open coal markets? An answer to this 
question will reveal the source of attempts to defeat NRA 
control. 


OAL operators are not a group of similarly motivated 
competitors in coal markets. They may be roughly 
divided into two distinct groups. In one group are the so- 
called independents, whose primary business is the produc- 
tion and marketing of coal. They sell all their product in the 
open market and by contract to industrial consumers. They 
have no other business dependent upon their coal operations. 
They desire prices that will produce profits. 

The other group is made up of consumer-operators. 
Their mines are owned or controlled by railroads, the steel, 
electric power and other manufacturing industries, which 
consume somewhat more than one half of the total bitumi- 
nous coal production of the United States. 

The production and sale of coal is not the primary busi- 
ness of this latter group. It produces coal for its own use as a 
service to its primary business of operating railroads, steel, 
power and other manufacturing plants, which desire cheap 
coal for themselves. Cheap coal is possible only with cheap 
labor. The lowest wages are obtainable under a non-union, 
open-shop labor policy. The ultimate objective is a low-cost 
raw material so that a wider profit margin may be main- 
tained to strengthen the values of securities issued by rail- 
roads, steel, utilities and other manufacturing corporations. 
It is not in their interest, as they conceive it, to stabilize coal 
prices at levels so that independent coal operations may be 
profitable and wage-rates and living standards raised in the 
coal fields. Incidentally, these consumer-operators desire to 
maintain a low price in the open markets for that part of 
their coal requirements which they buy from the independ- 
ent operators. 

These are the hostile group divisions and conflicting 
motives and interests found in the industry. 

The consumer-operators are the dominating group. They 
are standing pat and trying to weasel themselves out from 
under NRA control. This need cause no surprise. At the 
NRA coal hearings in Washington in August 1933 this 
group did not offer to cooperate. On the contrary, its spokes- 
man, Mr. O’Neil, in suave but uncompromising language 
stated that his association desired representatives of their 
own choosing upon any administrative board created by the 
NRA to supervise the industry, free from the government's 
veto power or control. “We are not concerned,” he said, 
“in what other operators may desire in their relations to the 
government.” Moreover, he also stated that his group 
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would not recognize an independent trade union of miners. 

Speaking of costs and wages, he said that a survey in- 
dicated that a miner’s family of five persons could live on 
$14.89 a week. 

The recent attempt of large-scale consumer-operators to 
put responsibility for price-cutting since the Code was 
adopted on the small so-called “‘snowbird”’ operator is a 
fictitious alibi. The small operator is trying to live in a 
competitive market dominated by destructive forces which 
he is powerless to remove or modify. 

So we come to the question: Can the instruments of con- 
trol found in the NIRA change the motive and reform the 
policy of this powerful and controlling group? Or more 
specifically, can these antagonistic groups be fused into 
cooperation in the trade associations authorized by the 
NIRA so long as domination by the consumer-operator 
group is, like the Missourian’s fence, “horse-high, bull- 
strong and pig-tight?’ Surely anyone who believes that 
railroad management and the steel and electric-power in- 
dustries will voluntarily raise coal prices, miners’ wages and 
their own coal fuel cost, thereby increasing the production 
cost of their own services and manufactured products, has 
the faith which is required to move mountains. 

As things stand both groups are represented by member- 
ships on the regional Code Authorities, which reflect the 
old contradictions of interest. But as a matter of fact in 
Kentucky the North America Company, a power-utility 
concern, dominates coal production. In Colorado it is the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, a Rockefeller steel and 
coal operator. In Pennsylvania and West Virginia the 
industry is under the thumbs of steel and the Mellon and 
Rockefeller interests. The Insull utilities alone in Illinois 
control enough mines to perpetuate the old order in that 
state down to this writing. 

These concerns continue under the code as in the past to 
sell to themselves at low prices, to cut prices in the open 
market and short circuit the New Deal by opposing shorter 
hours of work and higher wage-rates which would increase 
their own fuel cost. The old picture has not changed. In 
some fields miners are still paid with company scrip, cash- 
able only at company stores where they must purchase food 
and other supplies at higher prices than prevail elsewhere. 
In many captive-mine operations no real progress has been 
made toward collective bargaining. Labor law is either 
ignored or defied. These things are all parts of the process 
by which coal stabilization is defeated. 


HE appointment to the National Bituminous Coal In- 

dustrial Board of John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, does not affect the situation. Notwithstand- 
ing his acknowledged forcefulness as a labor executive, Mr. 
Lewis has put forth no new program except that of an offer 
to cooperate with coal operators. This in itself indicates his 
failure to visualize the contradictory forces which prevent 
coal operators from cooperating, even among themselves. 

Naturally the administration may be expected to exhaust 
the powers granted it by the NIRA before considering other 
plans and procedures to halter, break and harness coal for 
teamwork. Certainly it did not intend to exempt that in- 
dustry from contributing its share toward stabilization by 
spreading work and raising wages and purchasing power. 
Since the adoption of the Code, the five-day week has 
increased employment, but the shorter working-time has 
actually reduced monthly earnings of mine workers in 
many fields. This is especially true in those fields in which 
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wage-rates were not increased. Moreover, the lower wage- 
rates still prevailing in West Virginia and Kentucky leave 
independent operators in the higher wage fields under severe 
handicaps. So whether measured in terms of wage-earning 
or prices the sum total of coal’s contribution to date to the 
New Deal is an added degree of demoralization within the 
industry. 

Brief illustrations will show how this dishevelment occurs. 
Operators in Indiana and Illinois pay a basic day wage of 
$5. Just across the Ohio River in Kentucky the wage scale 
is only $3.86 per day, where most of the production is by 
the West Kentucky Coal Company, controlled by the North 
America Company, which consumes in its power plants a 
large coal tonnage, but which sells its surplus, mined at a 
low labor cost, on the open northern markets at prices with 
which independents in Indiana and Illinois cannot compete. 
As this is written, a wage reduction in Indiana is being dis- 
cussed. 

In Pennsylvania both independents and consumer- 
operators have cut coal prices, each charging the other with 
responsibility and both pointing an accusing finger at 
Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky. Since the Coal Code was 
adopted the largest consumer of industrial coal from one 
western field flatly refused to pay the very moderate price 
of $1.75 per ton quoted by the members of the coal-trade 
association. The pot says the kettle is blacker. 

If coal can get away with this “‘hands off” policy of the old 
régime, it will be an invitation to other industries to resist 
governmental control. The widespread success of such 
resistance can knock out development of purchasing-power 
which is the keystone in the recovery arch. 

What further steps could NRA take? It could abolish the 
ineffective regional code authorities, create a single Na- 
tional Code Authority, deal with regional questions through 
its own field representatives, and through one central body 
seek unity and consistency in code rules and interpretations. 
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It could impose upon coal a uniform accounting system of 
its own design, to obtain exact cost data; adjust wage differ- 
entials which now unfairly favor some fields; reduce hours of 
work to correspond with those in other heavy industries; 
shorten the work week; insist upon acceptance by operators 
of the labor provisions of NIRA, with increased wage-rates; 
and forbid the sale of any size or grade of coal to either in- 
dustrial consumers or retail dealers below the ascertained 
and defined production cost of a district. 

Whether such steps can be taken with the hope of any 
substantial degree of success, in the face of the powerful 
economic forces which will oppose them, may well be ques- 
tioned by those familiar with coal history. If they are not 
taken, or fall short, what then? 


T the Washington coal hearings in August 1933 
Alexander Sachs, as economist for the NRA, made a 
searching survey of coal-operating history, including the 
causes of overexpansion, destructive market practices and 
their effects. He concluded his statement by stepping out of 
his official role as advisor to the government and saying: 

Speaking in a personal capacity, it seems to me indisputably 
clear that the only solution lies in organizing and planning for the 
industry as a whole, and not through continuing the laissez-faire 
cutthroat competition. 

One assumes Dr. Sachs was expressing his personal con- 
victions after thorough analysis, while avoiding the question 
whether NRA powers are equal to the demands of his con- 
clusions. He did not outline procedures, but left the course 
to his solution still to be charted. 

“Organizing and planning for the coal industry as a 
whole” leads directly to inclusion of the oil industry, because 
that industry’s competing fuels are an outstanding coal- 
marketing problem. Coal and oil products are inseparably 
interrelated and in turn are interrelated with other Ameri- 
can industries. That this relationship makes solution engi- 
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neered by private operators quite improbable if not impos- 
sible, and industry-wide organizing and planning as Dr. 
Sachs suggested quite necessary, is obvious. Coal and oil are 
competitors; yet while labor cost is a large part of coal-pro- 
duction cost, in the production of oil labor cost is a relatively 
small item. The oil industry’s large operating profits have 
been due in part to this low labor cost, and are vastly 
greater than the profit realization in coal. Indirectly coal has 
made large profits, but in the form of a cheap raw material 
to other industrial beneficiaries. It is therefore quite obvi- 
ous that code authorities in the oil and coal industries will 
not see eye to eye. They administer or fail to administer 
private interests which conflict at so many points within 
each industry, and as between the two industries, that it 
appears quite impossible for a final solution to ripen under 
auspices so at cross-purposes. If this is the situation, cer- 
tainly the solution lies in organization and planning of a 
quite different nature. 
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Meanwhile, each passing day reveals more sharply the 
fact that among independent operators and miners confu- 
sion rules the roost. The executive secretary of the National 
Coal Association, speaking to the national convention of 
the United Mine Workers of America in Indianapolis in 
January, pointed with alarm to the increasing menace of 
competing oil and gas fuels and hydroelectric power. He fol- 
lowed with an appeal to the miners to join operators in a 
fight on this outside threat, as if coal and oil were two 
enemy countries. This private ownership philosophy quite 
ignores the identical public interest in the conservation and 
economic use of the products of these two indispensable 
natural resources. This coal spokesman’s remedy was a new 
declaration of private warfare by the coal against the oil 
industry and against the government’s plans for hydroelectric 
power in the Tennessee and Missouri Valleys. 

The attitude of the United Mine Workers’ convention 
was expressed in resolutions approving the NRA. Looking 
to it with high hope, yet conscious of their present in- 
security, delegates were inspired to say: 

The roadway clearly is in view. We can travel toward 
government ownership or nationalization if the ability to 
regulate or control fails to solve the problems of our time. 


S if anticipating an impasse between the NRA and 
private interests in the coal industry and the 
collapse of efforts at self-government under the aegis of 
the Blue Eagle, the volume by Mary van Kleeck on 
Miners and Management, to which reference has been 
made, is especially opportune. Coming from a source 
so authoritative, it is entitled to the most careful con- 
sideration. It begins with a study of union-management 
cooperation, in the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company, 
undertaken in Miss van Kleeck’s words, as a contribu- 
tion to a national program for coal. The Company’s 
management is based upon a union contract declaring 
the mutual object of miners and management ‘“‘to 
stabilize employment, production and markets, through 
cooperative endeavor and the aid of science.” In the 
concluding Chapter [LX the author states that: 


out of this study of a single experiment in cooperation between 
miners and management, and out of a review of the present 
problem of coal in the light of the past, emerges the conclusion 
that socialization of all natural resources as part of a planned 
economy is the only solution for the breakdown of the coal 
industry in the United States, which for fifty years has caused 
continuous and widespread unemployment; waste of a non- 
restorable natural resource; and discrimination against the 
household consumer in favor of the steel industry, public 
utilities and other large industrial buyers. Yet at this point it 
is clear that it is not a problem of coal alone. Coal merely 
illustrates a general breakdown of industry which challenges 
the nation to a new policy. 


Between these opening and concluding observations 
we find what is perhaps the most penetrating and com- 
prehensive analysis of coal history and the relation of 
coal economy to the national picture so far made. The 
proposed solution, if challenged, must be answered by 
persons who are more competent to speak than the 
present managers of coal. Objection is in part fore- 
stalled by Miss van Kleeck’s stated purpose in defining 
‘‘socialization”” of the coal industry, in which she 
warns that: 


this design for administration of a socialized industry in a 
planned economy is put forward as a definition, not as a 
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recommendation. A mere description suggests the conclusion that 
no immediate, partial application of the idea is possible, since the 
immediate and the partial would not be the idea. . . . Govern- 
mental ownership substituted for private ownership, if undertaken 
as a desperate measure for a broken-down industry, would not 
make possible a planned economy. 


In approaching this conclusion Miss van Kleeck points 
out that the industry is divided into: 


separate units of management, each with its inherent object of 
securing as large as possible a proportion of a profitable market. 
In the nature of this system, the problem of planning and manag- 
ing the industry as a whole is never envisaged. In contrast to this 
total objective is the purpose which the annual report of any coal 
company would reveal, namely, profitable operation for that 
particular company. 


She finally sums up the situation as follows: 


The nation in this economic crisis faces three paths—the old 
way, which has failed; a middle way, which is now being tried; 
and the ultimate way of complete socialization. The danger of the 
middle way is that the effort to maintain the old economic privi- 
leges leads step by step to the curtailment of the liberties of workers 
and the middle class and the extension of the powers of gov- 
ernment, thereby increasing the dangers of selfish domination by 
private economic power. 


How socialization will come, is not within the power of a re- 
search worker to forecast. Only one conclusion seems justified, 
namely, that insecurity and waste in the coal industry is a problem 
for workers’ action. Of the three ways described, the first is the 
way of industry’s own self-government, which has clearly failed. 
The second, the middle way, is an alliance between industry and 
government, giving governmental sanction to economic privilege. 
For the third way, the third group in the economic system—the 
workers—would be the logical leaders, since in its essence sociali- 
zation is collective work; and the workers’ objective, to establish 
security and raise standards of living, is the only control that can 
successfully achieve balance between production and consumption 
in an age of surplus. 
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To achieve this, Miss van Kleeck suggests that: 
if the miners and other workers are to take the part here indicated, 
all workers’ organizations must be strengthened. In the mining 
industry, the failures of leadership which show themselves in a 
dominating control of the union, and the lessening participation 
by the rank and file, taken in conjunction with the economic 
condition of the industry, have led to the development of inde- 
pendent unions, so that at present the miners’ ranks are split. . . . 


She examines coal’s relation to the land question, to labor, 
to security issues against potential yet undeveloped values 
of a natural resource, and the service as well as the raw- 
material value of the product. It is in her definition of scien- 
tific management that Miss van Kleeck disqualifies private 
ownership for the task of giving security to both workers and 
consumers. Indeed, those who may disagree with her exclu- 
sive procedure of applying her program only by a complete 
application of it to all natural-resource industries, rather 
than by gradual steps to one industry after another as they 
may qualify by demonstrating their incapacity for self- 
government, will find it difficult to defend continued pri- 
vate ownership of such industries, or to prove the ability of 
such ownership to carry out any plan based upon scientific 
management. 


PACE does not allow giving each specification of Miss 
van Kleeck’s definition of scientific management. A few 

of them will suffice to show their demands for among them 
(and concerning them there can scarcely be disagreement), 
is the regularization of production and employment. This 
of course calls for the collective use and enjoyment of profits 
which private-ownership claims for itself exclusively. 
Again, the definition specifies that coal must be related to 
all other industries in a planned economy designed to raise 
standards of living to correspond with productive capacity 
of industry as a whole. It calls for giving free scope to the 
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cooperation and skill of workers, technicians and scientists, 
by giving them responsibility for local mine management, 
and to utilize increased mechanization to reduce hours of 
work, provide lighter work and higher wages, and to con- 
sumers lower prices. Nor can private management say, from 
the actual results of its own management, that the exclusion 
of the skill, experience and cooperative ability of workers, 
technicians and scientists from a share in planning policy 
and in management has produced anything but waste for 
which worker and consumer have had to pay in debased 
standards of living and needlessly high prices for fuel. 
Early in her interpretation of union-management cooper- 
ation in Colorado Miss van Kleeck points out that, whatever 
such cooperation may achieve, its objectives are limited 
because there is, first, a division of interest between the 
necessity of making profits and the desire to give security of 
employment and better wages and working conditions. 
Next are the impassable limitations created by the vast num- 
ber of individual companies or units engaged in overexpand- 
ing the industry and in destructive competitive practices. 
Nevertheless she found in the policy of the Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Company the demonstrated capacity of miners to coop- 
erate when given the opportunity, and a resulting increase 
in efficiency when their skill and experience were utilized. 
The policy of this Company is defined in a mutual 
declaration of principles contained in the wage contract 
between the Company and the Miners Union. The spirit of 
it is expressed in the previous brief quotation from Miners 
and Management. The first development was a genuinely 
natural human relationship which displaced the old master- 
and-servant idea. The hard-boiled boss was listed as a 
liability, to be reeducated or, that failing, released to apply 
his destructive talents in other operations employing that 
brand of technical skill. Efficiency was not preached but 
left to develop out of the new relation. The men knew they 
could not share in profits under the company’s financial 
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structure. They did understand nevertheless that the con- 
trolling stockholder, Josephine Roche, considered herself a 
trustee of her holdings under the new policy, and that the 
highest wage income would be paid which the*company’s 
fixed bond charges and economic conditions permitted. 
Moreover, that working conditions and mining practice 
were subjects for mutual conference and consideration. Out 
of this policy actual cooperation ripened into the outstand- 
ing example which Miners and Management reports. 


HERE was an immediate and continued improvement 

in working conditions, quality of work, observance of 
safety rules and use of safety provisions. Interest in effective 
mine operations was mutual. Daily output per man was 
greatly increased until it was far above the average in the 
state, and the production cost per ton, under the highest 
miners’ wage scale paid in the state, was correspondingly 
reduced. The new relation realized upon the maximum 
values of skill, experience and judgment of the workers. 

Opportunity makes such a result inevitable. Industrial 
operations are rarely actually performed by owners, but by 
technicians and workers, who bring their expert skill and 
disciplined experience to bear upon the job. The present 
system does not (save in such exceptional instances) utilize 
these abilities to the utmost, because managers, technicians 
and workers are not permitted to plan and cooperatively 
execute a policy. Private ownership creates two opposing 
groups, by separating the manager and technician from the 
workers. Not infrequently it holds out to the technician and 
manager the lure of a participating interest, which is rarely 
realized. Experienced and capable managers and skilled 
technicians found themselves dismissed early in the present 
depression, notwithstanding many of them had given their 
best years to their employers’ business. They were insensi- 
bly junked, as if they were obsolete machines. 

It is easy to believe that the conclusions of Miss van 
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Kleeck’s report will have constructive influence upon 
future national action. Her statement that a planned econ- 
omy based upon a socialized industry is put forward as a 
definition, not as a recommendation, and that its adoption 
must be as a whole and not partial, will present a difficulty 
to many whose experience is that scientific ways and means 
to apply new plans and processes also develop by experi- 
mental steps. Certainly the American mental pattern 
seems geared to a step-by-step habit in its approach to 
new policies. We need not be startled either by the necessity 
to extend NRA control, or by the suggestion of government- 
owned and operated utilities and natural-resource industries, 
nor yet by the proposed socialized or collective operation of 
these industries. These steps are not so startling as was the 
collapse of our banking system and the necessary bank 
holiday last March, or the derangement of industrial man- 
agement and normal living conditions of numerous of our 
citizens. Moreover, our government has already blazed 
the trail of authority for adopting necessary safeguarding 
measures when circumstances require public action. 

Public ownership of utilities is a long-established principle 
and practice. In 1920 Congress withdrew from private entry 
all remaining coal and oil deposits in the public domain. 
Private persons may lease but not acquire title to them, and 
may operate them only subject to conditions laid down by 
the government. Still earlier, forest lands were withdrawn 
from entry, and under conservation statutes the government 
is engaged in planting, growing and marketing timber and 
grazing forage. These natural resources are held and ad- 
ministered by the government as trustee for all the people, 
as it also now holds waterpower. Moreover, an act of 
Congress authorizes the Navy Department, when necessary 
for the common defense, to develop, produce, use and sell 
oil and its products from our naval reserves. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority is the outstanding extension in practice of 
this principle of a trusteeship in natural resources. 

The Port Authority of New York is another example, in a 
different field. This authority finds its source in a compact 
between the states of New York and New Jersey, confirmed 
by act of Congress, under which this resource and public serv- 
ice is publicly owned and administered—and at a profit. 

We found for these acts ample authority to conserve 
natural resources in order to provide for greater future secu- 
rity. If the defaults of private ownership in such resources 
make it necessary to enlarge the use of that authority so as 
to provide a higher degree of public and private security 
against a system which is impoverishing a large section of 
our population, that step must be boldly taken. Existing 
conditions in the coal industry are intolerable. No industrial 
ownership and management can be permitted to continue 
long which does not or will not share with those dependent 
upon it what, for need of a better name, we call prosperity, 
to the extent that the value of its utilized resources will pro- 
vide such prosperity. 

If private ownership of the coal industry will not submit 
to NRA control we .can, within the framework of our 
government, extend the principle of public trusteeship to 
coal, and step by step, to oil and other related natural re- 
source industries. The idea of such a trusteeship for coal 
was first developed by Miss van Kleeck in the course of her 
Colorado studies, but she later rejected it as impracticable 
so long as other basic industries remain in private hands and 
by their practices disrupt the efforts to set the coal industry 
in order. She holds that political institutions as well as eco- 
nomic ownership must be changed to clear the way for a 
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planned economy with control by workers, technicians and 
scientists. 

Nationalization, or government ownership, she points 
out, as commonly understood and practiced, does not admit 
such. groups as a matter of collective right to a direct par- 
ticipation in planning and management. Here I find myself 
in agreement with Miss van Kleeck but must differ with her 
when she rejects her own original proposal. In the principle 
and actual practice of public trusteeship, although as yet 
practiced only on a limited scale, we have the authority and 
practical means not only to take over but to socialize 
natural-resource industries and, as necessary, public-utility 
services. We can thus safeguard them from being subjected 
to a control that might both wipe out individual securities 
and hamstring democracy and civil liberty. Such a govern- 
ment trusteeship would extinguish private ownership upon 
terms of compensation for values created and existing by 
actual investment. It would convert these natural resources 
into a collective security for both civil and economic rights. 
In such a system of public trusteeship there would be op- 
portunity for applying the principles of scientific manage- 
ment outlined in Miners and Management under a system 
of joint participation by workers, technicians and consumer. 
It would afford an opportunity to develop a mutuality of 
interest and obtain a concert of action between our indus- 
trial, agricultural and consumer groups which is not possible 
so long as workers and farmers (the two large consumer 
groups) are exploited as now by industrial management. 
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HAT these groups have capacity to cooperate, conserve 

resources and put production and distribution upon a 
mutual basis has been demonstrated by American coopera- 
tives during this depression. These cooperatives penetrate 
more than twenty industries and include several hundred 
thousand members. Their operations extend into agricul- 
tural and industrial production, processing, distribution, 
and into public-utility service. They number more than 
four thousand. Fifteen hundred are in the oil industry alone, 
in which less than 1 percent have failed. Hundreds of credit 
unions stand out at this hour as a striking success in contrast 
to a banking system surviving only by grace of government 
support. 

This but confirms the experience in union management 
cooperation reported in Miners and Management. Our 
people have capacity. What they need is opportunity, a 
planned national opportunity. 

To summarize: The principle of a public interest in 
natural resources is established both in legislative action and 
judicial decrees under accepted constitutional authority. 
Public trusteeship and public operation have already been 
exercised in the public interest in conserving and using 
certain of our natural resources and in public-utility services. 
The right of public control over industrial operations and 
services which affect the public interest implies the extension 
of that power to the full limits of necessity in the execution 
of necessary public policy, which the Congress has power to 
declare. In national planning for industry, including collec- 
tive participation, the use of such established and available 
powers seems a more certain means to bring about concerted 
action than to set up an entirely new system with which we 
have had no experience. 

Meanwhile the public will watch for any change in the 
coal industry’s truculent attitude toward the NRA’s more 
than reasonable efforts to persuade it to organize and 
discipline itself. 


THE BIRTH OF A NEW MASS IDEA 


BY A. SUSAN LAWRENCE 


English visitors to the States, from their background of a 


longer depression and a sorrier unemployment, are keenly in- 


HEN I started out on a tour from 

Washington I stopped first at that lovely 

town of Charleston, West Virginia. It 
was a cold day and snowing, and on the steps of 
the State House was a delegation of unemployed 
from the whole state, who had come to ask for 
work and relief. They were, by all the evidence 
of clothing and looks, bitterly, horribly, poor; 
but the very gentlest crowd I have ever seen. 
And their reception was very gentle. The State 
House has a beautiful central hall, with stairs leading to a 
gallery round the hall. The unemployed were admitted, 
filled the hall, wandered up the stairs to the gallery. There 
were a great number of police present, but they did nothing 
—not so much as marshall the crowd. But gentle as the 
crowd was, they seemed to me to mean business, and I 
rather think the authorities thought so too: for when I 
talked to individuals, one phrase recurred. 

“We are here,”’ they said, ‘‘for our rights, the rights the 
President gave us.” 

And the Civil Works’ administrator, standing democratic- 
ally on a chair in the middle of the hall, did not for a moment 
deny those rights. He told them that the delay in starting 
work was merely due to the fact that they had not been able 
to get enough picks and shovels and wheelbarrows for road- 
mending by hand; but that they expected to begin in a week; 
and he detailed the steps that the state legislature was taking 
to increase relief. 

As I have said, the unemployed looked desperately poor; 
I was shown photographs of the sort of dugouts and shanties 
that some of them were living in. But it was not so much the 
extreme of poverty that struck me—for I had come prepared 
for that; nor was it even that real steps were being taken to 
relieve it; what seemed to me really important was the 
repetition of that simple phrase, “the rights the President 
gave us.” I was to hear that phrase a great many times. I 
was told in Pittsburgh, for instance, that the pickets in a 
strike carried the same words on their placards; and when- 
ever I met again the unemployed or those in touch with 
them, I heard the same phrase about “rights.” And each 
time I heard it, it seemed to me more significant. For that 
the workers have a right to a job, is just one of those simple 
mass ideas which are political dynamite. 

All Americans told me it was a new idea with them; and 
indeed a whole new view of the relation of the individual to 
society is implied in it. But, though this is so, the expression 
showed that the consciousness of such things was at a very 
elementary stage; for the workers were not asking for the 
“rights’.of the proletariat, nor even for the “rights” of a 
citizen of USA; but for rights which Mr. Roosevelt had 
“given” them. I seemed to be catching a glimpse of a first 
confused awakening, of one of the most important things in 
history—the birth of a new mass idea, of something which 
may well shape a new America. 


ROM Charleston I hurried to Weirton. The Weirton 
story has had considerable publicity; everyone knows how 
the Labor Board decided that an impartial election should 
be held, conducted by the federal government, at which the 
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terested in our New Deal. In March Survey Graphic we pub- 
lished America Adventurous Again, by S. K. Ratcliffe. Here 
Miss Lawrence gives us what she modestly calls ‘‘the little 
resulting from her trip to industrial cities and steel 
mills, writing as an English Socialist. Later an English engineer 
will draw in other aspects of the picture of 1934 America 


workers should choose freely between a company union or 
the Amalgamated Iron, Tin and Steel Union; how the com- 
pany (to the accompaniment of the most fervent and public 
scoldings by General Johnson) held first their own primary 
at which only names of company officials were submitted, 
and then their own election, when the workers could only 
choose between different “company-union men.” I was 
present at mass meetings the day before the primary, and at 
the day of the election, when meetings went on pretty well 
all day. The workers here are, I had almost said, of all na- 
tionalities; at any rate instructions were issued in six lan- 
guages: English, Italian, Greek, Serbian, Polish and some- 
thing which they said was “‘Slav” but I could not identify it. 
The mass meeting was a tremendous affair with delegates 
from the other new locals; the spirit seemed excellent. 

On the day of the election I heard at first hand the stories 
of the men who came out of the works. They told how an 
extra crew was taken on on the day of the election, and, 
after having voted, were taken round to relieve the other 
crews in turn; and how these crews were taken up to vote, 
and told if they did not vote they could go and get their 
money. One man described how he wanted to spoil his 
paper, but that his foreman stood over him and saw that he 
marked it. There was apparently a great display of power— 
mill-guards with “riot clubs,’ but I heard no instance of 
force being used—except of one man, who, pushed by his 
foreman, fell over a heap of steel and fractured his wrist. 

Weirton is what its name implies: “Mr. Weir’s town,” an 
unincorporated community consisting of the five mills, the 
little houses and a few humble shops. It was a classical pic- 
ture of the class struggle: the visible enormous power of 
capital; the workers facing tremendous odds, with nothing 
on their side but their own courage and determination. 
These workers had a pathetic faith in the President; I heard 
nearly as many cheers for the President as for the union. 

I came away with the feeling that this was no incidental 
struggle; that it was an intentional trial of strength between 
the steel interests and NRA; and that the very future of the 
New Deal was at stake. For nothing could have been more 
explicit than the instructions of the government, and nothing 
could have been more open than the defiance of the com- 
pany.! It seemed to me both here and in Philadelphia, that 
the federal government has now no third course open; it 
must either win or lose, and if it loses, if it is impotent to 
secure liberty of organization against a formidable interest— 
then goodbye to its prestige among the workers. 

1 The Labor Board announces that another vote will be taken in Weirton. At this 
writing, the date has not been set. The board is also urging the Department of Jus- 


tice to press the case against the co omapany f for violation of Section 7a of NIRA, which 
has been postponed since October. 
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To see Weirton I had to stay at Pittsburgh, and quite the 
most interesting thing I saw in Pittsburgh was the Un- 
employed Citizens’ League. This League, though non-party, 
was formed, and is still officered by members of the Socialist 
Party. It is a splendid piece of work, and vividly alive. There 
are forty-five locals in Pittsburgh. As to membership, the 
optimists placed it at sixty thousand; and the pessimists at 
twenty thousand. But it had every mark of an excellent 
organization and I attended, e.g., a delegate meeting of 
women from the locals—about ninety delegates from twenty 
locals—and their reports of active work were very good. The 
organization is largely concerned with relief work. I saw the 
case-papers all in order and well kept. The headquarters 
were a large empty warehouse, lent by a sympathizer, and 
the unemployed were busy in the necessary fitting up. 

As I said, the committees were active in relief work, and 
appeared to deal with evictions in what seemed a forcible 
and effective way. I was told one anecdote which illustrates 
their resourcefulness. There had been a reorganization of 
relief work and in consequence hitches in the machinery. 
In particular, the distribution of coal had stopped. Now the 
municipal buildings stand at the junction of five streets. At 
a certain fixed time parties of unemployed persons strolled, 
like ordinary citizens, down all the five streets, met in the 
center and revealed themselves as a demonstration on the 
very steps of the building. This was a very successful effort. 
I was told that the demonstration took place on a Friday, 
that on the Saturday the coal carts were out and deliveries 
made all Sunday. Obviously very good organization and 
almost military efficiency were needed to carry out such 
surprise tactics. 

Education week was just being started. I attended a meet- 

ing of the Education Committee to plan courses; sixty stu- 
dents had been enrolled, from the reports about as many 
more were expected. The two subjects which the Pittsburgh 
unemployed expressed a special preference for were English 
and Economics. The University of Chicago had mapped out 
courses, and was ready to supply unemployed teachers. 
Economics, it was agreed, could be taught by members of 
the Socialist Party; with regard to other subjects, arrange- 
ments were made with one of the unemployed teachers who 
attended the meeting. 
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M* next stop was at Akron—one of the greatest triumphs 
of AFofL. This town was till recently an open-shop 
town and I was told many anecdotes of victimization in the 
old days. Now, the big rubber plants have been solidly 
organized; I was assured that there was no discrimination as 
far as they were concerned, though some other firms were 
still discriminating. Altogether I was told that forty thousand 
trade-union members had been enrolled in Akron during 
the past six months. I attended a meeting of the officials of 
the new Rubber Union, met to discuss the terms of their 
proposed federal charter. Their officials struck me as an 
exceptionally business-like and solid crowd. I could hardly 
believe they had been so recently organized; they seemed 
from their questions and discussions and the general way in 
which they conducted their business more like old experi- 
enced hands than new recruits. It was one of the most 
thoroughly satisfactory new organizations that I have seen; 
and it was very interesting to hear the men speak with a sort 
of sober triumph of the great things they had achieved. The 
New Deal was certainly popular in Akron. 

From Akron I went to Chicago; but to speak quite frankly, 
Chicago was too much for me. I could not understand the 
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city; I think that one must have lived there for many years 
before one could form a just judgment with regard to local 
matters; and I came away with a store of anecdotes, indeed, 
but with no conclusions. Perhaps I may give one of these 
anecdotes to explain the vague impression with which I left 
—which was that I had somehow strayed into a film. 


RMED with credentials from Mr. Citrine (secretary of 
the British Trade Union Congress) and Mr. Hender- 
son (secretary of the British Labour Party) I started, as is 
my custom, on a tour of trade-union locals and knocked at 
a certain door in a highly respectable street. I noticed, in- 
deed, four or five young men sitting on the steps, who gave 
me what I believe in America is called the once-over. I was 
received, as soon as I had shown my letters, with kindness 
and even enthusiasm. The secretary led me into his room. 

*‘Look at those walls,” he said, ‘‘Solid steel.” 

Then I was shown the window guards—double thickness 
of plaited wire. 

“They used to shoot us up from opposite, but they can’t 
get through these.” 

There was a peephole in the door, “bullet-proof glass,” 
and below at about the height of a man’s stomach an open- 
ing guarded by a flap—‘So’s you can push your pistol 
through.” I then went into the boardroom; five young men 
were sitting there. 

““D’ever see a machine-gun, sister?”’ said my guide. 

I replied, “‘Only on the films.” 

‘Show it her, boy,” was the next command and one of 
the five obligingly took the instrument to pieces and ex- 
plained how it was carried. All the five had these weapons, 
and revolvers carried in leather holsters. I was told these 
were plain-clothes policemen. I said (which I believe was 
the correct thing to say under such circumstances), ‘‘“Show 
the star”; and the star was duly shown. After this, the 
armored car with bullet-proof glass and a door like the door 
of a safe, did not seem so surprising. I left in a state of some 
bewilderment, repeating to myself the dear old hymn: 

I thank the goodness and the grace 
That on my birth has smiled 

And made me in our land of peace 
A happy British child. 

(This was, of course, only an odd and exceptional happen- 
ing. The big union offices were exactly like those in London 
and New York and a tremendous amount of solid work 
is being done.) 

But, indeed, Chicago is too complicated for the outsider. 
I learnt, indeed, one fact which frankly terrified me. In 
Cook County the police had had no wages since June; in 
Chicago they had been paid a little but in scrip, which is not 
readily cashed. I asked relief workers if they had met with 
any hard cases among the families of policemen; they all 
flouted the notion and said such a thing was unheard of. 
Now that policemen, clothed with the majesty of the law, 
and fully armed, should be living on what they can pick up, 
seems to me a social phenomenon, the horror of which it is 
impossible to overestimate; but the strange and bewildering 
fact is that it did not seem to excite any particular horror or 
alarm among respectable circles in Chicago. This, I think, 
was what made me finally resolve to abandon “‘social re- 
search” and go and look at the museums and art galleries. 

I ended with a visit to Philadelphia. While Akron shows 
a peaceable triumph for trade unionism, Philadelphia was 
in the thick of a furious struggle for elementary labor rights. 
There had been an absolute fever (Continued on page 204) 


MY AUTOMOBILE IN THE SOVIET SOWING 


BY ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


A Seattle woman, a Detroit flivver, a gang of Russian automo- 


bile mechanics are the cast of characters in this first of a 


that we who live there are quite thoroughly 

regimented by an all-powerful state. That’s 
nonsense; it is we, the great mass of ordinary, 
active citizens, who organize and build things, 
using to that end a score of organizations. The state is only 
one of those social-political organizations, the biggest, 
wealthiest and most cumbersome, but by no means the most 
permanent or powerful. We, the people, by constant initia- 
tive and attack are changing the state. 

I myself, a woman and a foreigner, did my bit to save the 
flax sowing in Moscow Province, in the early days of untried 
machine-farming in 1931. I myself took part in that drive 
that plugged the gaps in a score of county administrations 
and put a mighty government tractor plant under attack. 
There was a “mobilization”? of automobiles and mechanics 
to save the sowing. I had an auto, and I decided to go. 

*‘Mobilization’’? Yet “I decide’? How can an individual 
decide in a ‘‘mobilization’’? That is the continuing paradox 
that gives the inner quality of life in the Soviet Union, and 
illuminates the meaning of many misunderstood Soviet 
words. But—here’s the story. 


Te legend persists outside the Soviet Union 


N January of 1931 I brought an automobile to Moscow, a 
touring-car by Ford. I learned to drive it; I went to pay 
my tax and get my license; I found the tax exceedingly high. 
The obliging tax commissioner himself informed me that it 
would be cut in half if I joined the “‘Avtodor.” This is a 
voluntary social organization for “automobiles and good 
roads”; unlike our automobile associations its membership 
is not confined to those who own autos but to all those who 
promote them, and these are millions. Actual owners of 
autos are at a premium, welcomed with open arms for 
reasons I presently learned. 

At the Avtodor I was gladly received, but told that tax- 
cuts were given only to ‘“‘active members” who use their 
automobiles for ‘“‘social purposes.” From time to time, in 
cases of social need there would be “‘mobilizations of autos.” 
Did I always have to go? Certainly not; I could do as I chose 
on each occasion, But if in the whole year I never responded 
to any mobilization, they couldn’t call me an active member, 
and I wouldn’t get the tax-cut. Fair enough, and interesting 
at that. I agreed. 

Three weeks later there was a “mobilization” of automo- 
biles and mechanics to save the flax sowing of Moscow 
Province. They called me up and I went. It was I who stated 
for how long I could go and when. On a certain noon I lined 
up with four other machines in a central square in Moscow, 
filled up the car with mechanics, who like myself were ““mo- 
bilized volunteers,” and went for a two days’ journey north. 

Collective farming had come that spring to Moscow 
Province, in a great drive of propaganda and organization 
backed by hundreds of new tractors. Throughout the rural 
districts were dozens of newly formed “tractor stations,” each 
with its complement of thirty to seventy tractors, with all 
the necessary accessory machines. These were rented out by 
agreement to local farms and paid for from the harvest. 
Through the tractor stations the newly organized farms were 
stimulated, planned, directed. 


series of sketches on how life feels inside the Soviet Union 
which will be published from time to time in Survey Graphic 


It was the “‘plan” that year for Moscow Province (a plan 
agreed to with the central Commissariat of Agriculture on 
the basis of the country’s total needs) that the new tractors 
should be used primarily to extend flax sowing, as the most 
profitable and needed crop. Let the peasants by themselves 
take care of the old routine of grains, potatoes, vegetables; 
they could do this without help as they had done before. 
But among the thousands of applicants for the use of tractors, 
preference would be given to those who conquered new 
lands for flax. 

But now, in the first week of the flax sowing, word comes 
to Moscow that there is a “‘break.” A break is not quite a 
breakdown, but nearly; breakdown means permanence, 
breaks you go out and repair. Tractors all over the province 
were standing in the fields, not moving, for various complex 
causes yet to be analyzed. Something must be done about it; 
the “‘break”’ must be liquidated. In other words, flax sowing 
must be saved. 

Who moves in such a case? Not the government, not the 
state. Government, in the form of state-owned tractor sta- 
tions, has partially broken down. The Moscow Committee of 
the Communist Party moves. Into its offices pour reports of 
all emergencies in Moscow Province—disorganization in the 
auto works, the lag in sowing, problems from the education 
system, and scores of others. They are the general staff decid- 
ing among emergencies which demands attention and 
immediate action. They decide that the sowing lag is the 
chief emergency. They declare a “mobilization of mechan- 
ics” to repair tractors and to organize machine work in the 
fields. 


OT a single mechanic is compelled to answer; that’s not 
what mobilization means. But if any mechanic in a 
hundred shops and garages of Moscow wants to volunteer 
for a few days’ work in the sowing, he can get off from his 
regular job. Mobilization means that his foreman and fellow 
workmen are bound to help him, reorganizing the work to 
let him go. It means that the shop committees of trade 
unions in a hundred centers promote the idea. It means that 
groups of mechanics everywhere talk it over, decide who 
can go and who will substitute on the work at home. The 
wages of those who go are continued as usual by the factory. 
What are the motives for going? Isn’t it fun to drop your 
job for a few days and help save the sowing, and know that 
your boss won’t stop you or dock your pay? Nay more, that 
when you come back they will all want to see you, and ask 
how the sowing goes? There are additional motives, if any 
are needed. My saving in auto taxes, for instance. And if you 
are a candidate for membership in the Communist Party, 
energetic part in mobilization helps your reputation. After 
all, the chief incentive is the pleasure of living a vivid, varied, 
useful life. 
Our autos, five in number with sixteen repair men, were 
assigned to the tractor station at Volokolampask, one 
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hundred and fifty miles north of Moscow. We reached it in 
late afternoon, held conference with the head of the machine 
shop and learned, in general and in detail, the condition of 
the tractors. ‘‘Putiloff tractors,’’ he swore. ““That April lot! 
Rotten! We got thirty-three, all new ones. Eleven of them 
haven’t yet got out of the railway station on their own 
power.” : 

The “April lot” of Putiloff tractors were made when the 
Putiloff Works competed with Stalingrad to see who could 
make the most machines before May-day celebration. Putiloff 
won on quantity; the tractor stations of Moscow district got 
the product. Already the Putiloff ‘‘April tractors’? were 
cursed as a crime. They not only held back flax sowing; they 
made what we call in the USSR a “‘political situation,”’ in- 
juring the ties between city workers and rural districts, hurt- 
ing the peasant faith in the new farming. Such was the diffi- 
culty we were called to help. 


April 1934 


IVIDING the farms among our five machines we scat- 
tered, each to our own jobs. It was early twilight when 

I drove my car with its load of three mechanics into a little 
farm of fifty families, who were working their soil in common, 
helped by three tractors. Here we learned the second cause 
for the ‘‘break” in sowing. These tractor drivers, six of them 
on two shifts, were peasant boys and girls who had seen their 
first machine one month before. They had taken a short 
course in tractor driving, two weeks on theory and then two 
weeks, after the tractors came, on practise. They knew they 
handled precious state-owned machines; that breakage 
meant demotion from the prized rank of tractorist to un- 
skilled labor. It might mean fines if the neglect was wilful. 

As soon as these youngsters heard a queer sound from 
their machine, they stopped in their tracks and waited for 
the mechanic. Hundreds of tractors standing all over Mos- 
cow Province waiting for the mechanic. Hundreds of 
tractors and a few dozen mechanics. Here was the source 
of the ‘“‘break” in sowing; here was the cause for the 
““mobilization.” : 

All night while I slept in the teacher’s room the mechanic 
volunteers repaired tractors. And all night long the six local, 
peasant tractor drivers stood up to watch the job. By day 
they had worked and waited; by night they watched; such 
was their eagerness to know. When at four in the morning 
they called me to drive to the next farm, the local boys and 
girls, drivers of tractors, were still on the job. 

Our second farm was a different sort, a backward lot. 
Neither bread nor tea they offered our. weary mechanics, 


’ arriving two hours past dawn. They. swore at us instead.. 


City workers were we, those city workers that deceive the 
farms with rotten tractors. Take them, look at them, we 
don’t want them. 

Our city mechanics took them, looked at them, repaired 
them, and put them to work in the fields. Grudgingly the 
peasants changed their attitude. Maybe these new-fangled 
things would work. They were only half converted; the 
younger ones came over and thanked us. 

At four in the afternoon the five autos gathered again at 
the tractor station to write a formal affidavit which the 
Russians call an “act.” It gave in technical terms the exact 
fault with every tractor; it generalized from those faults. 
Here in these distant, hard-won fields of Volokolampsk we 
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put our fingers into the Putiloff Tractor Plant, and pointed 
out what shops were guilty. Certain iron castings regularly 
went to powder; a certain little gadget that a clever engineer 
had substituted for ball bearings wasn’t doing the work. It 
was indictment, clear, specific, not of the Putiloff tractor but 
of certain specified parts. All the mechanics signed it. 

Through the gathering dusk I drove my car to Moscow, 
five hours with sleeping mechanics in the seats. They would 
be back on their factory job tomorrow, reporting to every in- 
dustrial plant in Moscow the facts about Putiloff Tractor 
Works. I myself with the chief mechanic of Avtodor would 
take it up with the newspapers. 

The technical data about tractors in Moscow flax sowing 
was printed forthwith in the Industrial Gazette of Moscow, 
daily organ of the heavy industries, on the authority of the 
volunteer “mobilized”? mechanics from a dozen shops. The 
prosecuting attorney sent for us; keep gathering evidence, 
he said. For we were ready to put on his desk the evidence, a 
sackful of broken castings and iron dust. It led to a summons 
sent to the chief of production in Putiloff, who came to 
Moscow to face our facts, at a hearing held by the Com- 
missariat of Heavy Industry attended by a dozen organiza- 
tions interested in tractors. The stuff we got was used direct 
for the tractor industry; our affidavit, made and signed by 


‘weary mechanics after twenty-four hours continuous field 


labor, had been in truth an “act.” 

Twice that spring I went to the sowing areas, hearing 
each time that flax was far behind. ‘‘We won’t do half our 
program,” said the heads of all the tractor stations. Yet when 
spring passed into summer and the end of sowing came, the 
flax of Moscow Province led the country and went ahead of 
nearly all the crops: 108 percent of plan, was the record, 
where 50 percent had been foreshadowed. 

“It was the work of the social organizations that pulled us 
through,” they told me when I asked. ‘‘Yes, it looked bad at 
first; it’s our first season with tractors; we had a poor start 
with unskilled drivers on flawed machines. But we finished 
fine, thanks to the help from the city workers, from Moscow 
and all the smaller industrial towns of the province.” 


HAT’S how we did it. Where was the “‘state”’ in all this? 

The state owned the Putiloff Works which made a fair 
tractor with certain serious but repairable flaws. The state 
financed the tractor stations which trained young drivers 
and sent out machines, some of which failed. The state 
owned, through the Commissariat of Heavy Industry, the 
Industrial Gazette which exposed the defects. But the driv- 
ing will that saved the situation was the will of thousands of 
Moscow workers, organized and assigned their task by the 
Moscow Committee of the Communist Party, of which most 
of the mechanics were not even members. 

These active worker-citizens were quite consciously saving 
the sowing, repairing the threatened breach between city 
and farm, fixing up the gaps in the Putiloff Tractor Plant, 
getting new tractor stations organized to work. We were 
handling essential details of government. When it was done, 
we turned it over to the state. Since 1931 the flax of Moscow 
Province is handled normally without ‘“‘breaks”’ or ‘‘mobi- 
lizations.”” But the active will of the worker-citizens, func- 
tioning through a dozen social organizations, has turned 
since then to a score of other emergencies. 


Wayside Justice in the Soviet Union, by Anna Louise Strong, will be published in an early issue of Survey Graphic 
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DOORWAYS—JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


MORE GUNS—AGAINST THE NEIGHBORS? 


N Irishwoman said to me during one of those periodical 
A eruptions of blood and terror marking the British 
rule in Ireland: 

“‘No man has any business in another man’s country with 
a gun on his shoulder.” 

*Twas a pungent saying, and the increasing recognition 
of its truth symbolizes the great change that has come over 
the world in our time; namely, the loss of respectability by 
the international pirates and gunmen, by the practices 
which used to be regarded as more or less normal, commonly 
called imperialism, based upon the assumption that arma- 
ment constituted a ticket of admission anywhere, unless the 
tenant in possession was quicker on the trigger. All appear- 
ances to the contrary notwithstanding, and even allowing 
for lapses still to come, civilization has registered definitive 
gains. By civilization meaning that there are intangibles 
superior to brute size and force, and that the world at large 
has come in a permanent sense to recognize and in some 
measure to respect them. 

Mark that the nations now practicing or disposed on some 
pretext to practice that old barbaric code of force are few 
and ashamed and avid of alibis—excuses such as formerly 
they neither needed nor pretended. Rulers used to grab and 
hold what they dared and could, regardless of any “‘decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind’’; the conquered peoples 
scarcely imagining for themselves any right of protest, since 
it was all in the common game. Even of outrageous cruelties 
and oppressions within their 


own, still burn with the fever of armament and cower under 
the talk of war; but not one of them does so with any ac- 
knowledged thought of aggression for its own sake, of carry- 
ing guns into “‘another man’s country.”’ Every one of them, 
even those armed to the teeth, thinks only of defense. The 
day of the old psychology is ended, never to return. Nation- 
alism of the old type is gone, it may reasonably be hoped, 
forever. This is what gives ‘“‘kick”’ and substance to President 
Roosevelt’s reported intention to enlist signatures to an 
amplification of the so-called Kellogg Pact, whereby na- 
tions shall pledge themselves against armed invasion of any 
other’s territory. Refusal to give such a pledge would place 
a nation in an awkward position. 


F there be exceptions to this new state of mind, they would 
be Japan and Germany, with sheep’s-eyes upon parts of 
Soviet Russia; Japan upon the Pacific end of Siberia, Ger- 
many upon the fertile fields of the Ukraine. Ten years ago, 
Japan might have got away with it; nobody would have 
cared much in the then-existing attitude toward the soviets. 
Germany of course was then in no position to conquer any- 
body. But now things are different. Beside the fact that 
world hostility to Russia has sensibly modified, neither na- 
tion dare attempt it. Russia is no longer the corpse of cor- 
ruption and military inefficiency which Japan beat to a 
standstill in 1905; which Germany pounded into helpless 
pulp in the World War. Russia has an army now comparable 
with any other in the 


world, and a large part of 


own borders: the perpe- 


trators as a rule do not 


it faces the Japanese on the 


justify, they deny them. 
Not even Japan, last sur- 
vivor of the savage past, is 
oblivious of the time o’day. 
(I speak of course of the 
military crowd now dom- 
inating Japan, well aware 
that there is a large element 
in Japan of liberal, dem- 
ocratic spirit). Even Japan 
felt it expedient to camou- 
flage her conquest of Man- 
churia by erecting a pseudo- 
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Manchurian and Siberian 
borders. Invading Siberia, 
the Japanese could reach 
no important place; but 
the Russians by air could 
destroy Tokio overnight. Ac- 
cording to my best informa- 
tion they have right there 
ten airplanes to Japan’s 
one. 

And as for the Ukraine, 
Germany may covet, but 
taking it would be quite 
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another matter. With all 


independent state, and as a 


sop to world public opinion 


their bumptious bluster, the 


putting upon its throne not 2 


Nazis will hesitate long 


a Japanese military gov- 
ernor as when she snatched 
Korea, but—a puppet to be 
sure, yet a Chinese puppet, 
of the “legitimate”? Chinese 
royal blood. ; 

Because they still fear the 
return of the old ways, and 
lack confidence in the new 
and better, represented for 
instance by the League of 
Nations, peoples all over 
the world, including our 


sticks. 


One unseen chorus. 


shall. 


AMONG RUMORS. OF WARS 
Scene — A glade in the International Forest. 
Properties — One extremely practicable Hornets'-Nest. Two 


Dramatis Personae — Two voices. 


First Voice: Poke it, High-born Mikado, poke it! Meanwhile, 
while you do that in the East, | in the West by-stand myself 


Second Voice: After you, Honorable Hitler, after you! 
Both Voices in unison: Perhaps we should have longer sticks. 


Chorus (distant): You'd better leave it right there in the tree, 
Their feet are hotter than they used to be. 


before undertaking any im- 
portant military adventure. 
For one thing, raising an 
army would mean putting 
weapons in the hands of the 
great labor force which has 
just been robbed of the 
gains of fifty years of highly 
organized trade-unionism. 
The great Social-Democrat 
Party, ostensibly outlawed, 
as recently as a year ago 
(March 1933) cast more 


166,000,000 hornets. 
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than 7 million votes against Hitlerism. In my judgment, 
war against present-day Russia by Japan and Germany 
would be, so far as concerns their present political and 
economic control, the suicide of either or both. 


T is in the heart of Europe that the sparks fly nearest to the 

powder. Austria, deformed and degenerate child of the 
Versailles Treaty, posterity of centuries of oppression and 
misrule, having destroyed its temporary figment of democ- 
racy by a butchery of men, women and children of which 
not merely Bolshevism or Nazi-ism at their worst but Attila 
himself might be ashamed, becomes more than ever a hot 
friction-point. Moderate Socialism smashed and Commu- 
nism for the moment at least out of the question, Austria 
faces the alternative between brown shirts and black; be- 
tween Berlin and Rome. But the position involves also the 
vital interests of Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia— 
the little Entente backed by France—and the ugly discon- 
tent of Hungary as well. It is a situation snapping with 
menace. 

On our own part, Congress has enacted an armament 
program of stupendous magnitude, braked only by the 
caveat of the President that he reserves the right to decide 
how much of it to effectuate, and when. It is easy, a bit too 
easy, to say that it was done by the old forces of “‘accelera- 
tion,” lobbying. True, that old gang of munitions-makers 
was busy as never before, directly through lobbyists at 
Washington and indirectly through newspaper exaggeration 
of every whit of war rumors. But the fact is that the action 
of Congress unquestionably represents a formidable body of 
public opinion, however lamentably mistaken. 

Meanwhile, the State Department and our foreign diplo- 
matic and consular service, our only means of contact and 
understanding abroad, has been starved and demoralized, 
generally by our traditional neglect, specifically by the 
depreciation of our money in foreign exchange added to cuts 
in paltry salaries and harrowing delays in paying even those 
while Congress dragged out debate over the bill to provide 
grudging restitution for the depreciation. The service has 
been literally shot to pieces. Hardships incredible are 
driving men out of it; there have been even suicides. It is an 
eloquent commentary upon our professed interest in dis- 
armament and desire for world peace and good understand- 
ing that we prodigiously increase our war-machinery while 
concurrently sabotaging our principal agency for peaceful 
intercourse with other nations. 

Five years ago (February 1929) William T. Stone, Wash- 
ington representative of the Foreign Policy Association, 
made a brilliant and devastating analysis of the State De- 
partment! showing its defects, its dire poverty and its des- 
perate need of radical reorganization. It was a presentation 
of great importance, but little attention was paid to it. Few 
copies of it are now available; the Foreign Policy Association 
would do well to bring it up to date and republish it. That 
done, the various peace organizations at present contenting 
themselves with utterances against war in the abstract 
might devote some of their energies to fighting for the restor- 
ation of this sole agency for the official contact between the 
United States and the other governments of the world. As 
things are now, talk of diplomacy as a “career” is dismal 
nonsense. Mrs. Albert Lytle Deane, of 8 Orchard Parkway, 


1THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE; Its Or- 
ganization and Needs, by William T. Stone. 44 pp. Foreign Policy Assoctation, 18 
East 41 Street, New York. 
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White Plains, N. Y., has compiled these recent (1928-29) 
figures showing the comparison between our own ex- 
penditures and those of other great nations for foreign 
offices: 


Total Receipts Net cost 
appropriations from fees 
Great, Britaininn 6 eer = $10,607,730 $3,536,070 $7,071,660 
IP rAanCes satis aaah eyes 9,335,190 5,756,196 3,578,995 
CSELMANy: = ase ce case eee yoke 16,126,975 936,925 15,190,050 
tals Seteite sieges sts ators oe 6,879,605 3,200,000 3,679,605 
Wnited| States ao. mintrd wee ae 11,002,048 8,758,483 2,243,565 


Appropriations of the United States for the years 1933 and 
1934, for the Navy, State and War Departments, as quoted 
by the World Almanac, compare as follows: 


1933 1934 
Navy, Departmentein-ty. ae asen = « $343,915,195 $309,667,160 
War Department. ciie ory. stam an < 425,017,922 362,303,249 
Statesepartme tere yrs cece ret 17,073,386 12,311,719 


Of the stupendous naval program in process of adoption 
by Congress this year, an Associated Press dispatch coming 


- to hand as I write says: 


Estimates of the cost of the huge program, designed to bring the 
combined fleets up to the full strength permitted by the Washing- 
ton and London Treaties, ranged from $470 million, including 
$95 million for the airplanes, to $750 million. 


The ship-builders and munitions-makers know exactly 
what they want, and proceed with little effective opposition. 
The peace propagandists have no spearhead, and the de- 
partment of government most nearly representing their 
cause, seems to have little share in their endeavors. 

Intending no aggression against anybody—so we say— 
we proceed to rig ourselves up elaborately and at appalling 
expense, initial and prospective, with arms which can have 
no peaceable use or purpose. 


T the same time, President Roosevelt proposes to abandon 
one of the pretexts, by effectuating our getting out of the 
Philippines. It seems as if his message of March 3 to Con- 
gress might be acceptable to the Filipinos, and lead to the 
real independence for which they have clamored during 
‘all of the thirty-five years of our control of the Islands. 
Whether Manuel Quezon, head of the Philippine Inde- 
pendence Mission, who has enthusiastically endorsed the 
President’s proposal, can induce the Philippine legislature 
to accept it, remains to be seen, as also remains the question 
whether our own Congress will do so. Along with our com- 
plaisance on the subject of armament grows the disposition 
of our people to draw in the far-flung lines which have in- 
volved us in the costly perils of imperialism and international 
turmoil. Not entirely sordid are the motives impelling us to 
leave the Islands to their own capacity. The American 
conscience always has been ashamed on that subject, realiz- 
ing that the Filipinos almost had freed themselves when in 
1898 we took over Spain’s precarious title. For a moment 
they welcomed us as saviors—until we undeceived them 
with “‘krags’? and obvious mush about “‘benevolent as- 
similation.”’ 
There is much reason for pride in our contribution to 
their education and social betterment, notwithstanding the 
operation of the exploitation-motive around the rest of the 
circle; but those very things have only intensified their 
self-consciousness and determination to be free at any risk. 
It begins to look now as if in the Philippines at least we 
should set an example by taking ourselves with our guns 
upon our shoulders out of that “other man’s country.” 
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proclaimed it with blunt criticism of certain features, 

and the American Newspaper Publishers Association 
and some regional associations are setting up the prescribed 
Code Authority. Nobody seems satisfied with all the pro- 
visions of what is at best a compromise. These issues are so 
important for the press, for the future of the New Deal and 
for the people, that every believer in liberal democracy 
needs to understand their significance. They concern free- 
dom of the press, child labor, and the status of editorial 
workers. 

The root of the problem is that newspaper publishing is 
on one hand a private business for profit, and on the other 
an institution of public service for the information and 
guidance of the people. To fulfill this service it must be free 
to report on the government and criticize the governors. 
The publishers generally have felt that the imposition of a 
code for the regulation of their business may open the way 
for governmental control of their freedom of expression. 
They heard the dread word “licensing’’ and they recalled 
that history proves press-licensing is the end of freedom. 

The administration held that regulation could only con- 
cern elements in the buszness of journalism, that the Recovery 
Act could never abrogate the guarantee of the First Amend- 
ment that “Congress shall make no law . . . abridging 
freedom of speech or of the press” and that to include a new 
guarantee in the code was an empty gesture. There was also 
widespread feeling, shared by certain liberal newspapers, 
that the demand for a new guarantee was a form of sabotage 
of the proposed code, and a device to set up a sacrosanct 
status for the press under which certain business practices 
would be protected. 

After prolonged debate, the publishers secured Article 
VII which recognizes that the President can modify any 
order approving the code, but that the publishers do not 
consent to any modification save as they may agree thereto, 
nor waive any constitutional right, nor consent to “‘the im- 
position of any requirement that might restrict or interfere 
with the constitutional guarantee of freedom of the press.” 
The President in his executive order promulgating the Code 
declared that Article VII is ‘‘pure surplusage’’ without 
meaning but permitted to stand because it had been re- 
quested. ‘The recitation of the freedom of the press clause 
in the Code has no more place here than would the recitation 
of the whole Constitution or of the Ten Commandments. 
The freedom guaranteed by the Constitution is freedom of 
expression and that will be scrupulously respected—but it 
is not freedom to work children, or to do business in a fire- 
trap or violate the laws against obscenity, libel and lewd- 
ness.”’ This is a sharp definition of the difference between 
the business and the service aspects of publishing. 

The President displayed great courage in this challenge 
and drew down at once the thunders of those who may 
offer powerful opposition to his entire program. But he will 
be supported by all who do not accept the claim of pub- 
lishers to a sacred status to conduct their private business 
any way they choose, or to thwart the purposes of the Re- 
covery Act. Yet we sympathize with those sincere publishers 


Tex newspapers at last have a code. The President has 


who believe that freedom is ever precarious, and that the 
oftener we assert its meaning and value the more likely we 
are to impress upon the people the need to defend their 
freedom. For it is on the sentiment of the people and not on 
paper guarantees that rights depend. 

To say that a code could never be used to limit freedom 
of expression is not realistic. Economic regulation can be used 
for political ends. We have recently seen the mayor of New 
York use the threat of stopping the water-supply of certain 
laundries in arrears on water-taxes so he might bring them 
into conference for the settlement of a dispute with their 
employes. Nor is it safe to say these powers will be used for 
good ends, or by well-disposed executives. The nibbling 
away of rights often occurs under our most benevolent 
governors; their acts are used to justify the misdeeds of 
despotic successors. Surely the journalist who looks abroad 
at what has been done to control and regiment the press in 
Italy and Germany has reason enough to be fearful, and to 
seek to build bulwarks to protect democratic rights. Democ- 
racy is under fire: to preserve it we need a free press. We 
need right now a press that will use courageously the great 
freedom it already enjoys. 


Bor we do not need a press that is based partly on child 
labor. The code is not satisfactory in this field. It permits 
the employment of children under sixteen years of age to 
deliver and sell papers on the streets from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
(October through March) and to 8 p.m. (April through 
September) and for other part-time services if such occupa- 
tions do not impair their health or interfere with their school- 
ing. No mention is made of the possible effect upon delin- 
quency, yet there is much evidence that children do suffer in 
morals in this occupation. The President declared: “I am 
not satisfied with the child-labor provisions,” and directed 
that a special report and recommendations be made on this 
field within sixty days after the Code is established. The 
secretary of labor believes that children under fourteen 
should not be employed for the distribution of papers during 
the hours specified above. Mrs. Roosevelt takes the broad 
stand that ‘Our civilization should not be based on the 
labor of children.” Certainly it was the design of the Recov- 
ery Act to provide more employment for adults by removing 
children from industry. 

We are aware that the evils complained of do not exist 
everywhere, that conditions vary with communities, that 
many publishers have sought earnestly to provide good 
surroundings, protect their boys, and establish recreation 
and health services. To reconstruct delivery systems using 
children will take planning and may increase costs. But 
these problems certainly do not justify an apparently one- 
sided coverage of the debate on the Child Labor Amend- 
ment by part of the press. When President Roosevelt sent a 
personal endorsement of the Amendment to Boston, that 
was national news. Yet the Associated Press did not distrib- 
ute the letter outside of New England the day of release 
because the endorsement was not new. Certain New York 
newspapers omitted the letter or gave it no prominence. 
Such events do not encourage defenders of the press. 
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For the editorial workers the Code provision for the right 
of all employes to organize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, without restraint or 
coercion by their employers, is of profound significance. 
With the last six months we have had the organization of 
the American Newspaper Guild of reporters and sub-editors, 
with chapters in most of the principal centers and a member- 
ship of some thousands that is rapidly increasing. There 
seems little opposition to this movement from newspaper 
publishers. In fact, it was long overdue. The President has 
requested that a study of the hours, wages and general 
working conditions among news department employes be 
made; and he requested that such employes be placed on a 
five-day, forty-hour week on all newspapers of 75,000 cir- 
culation in cities of over 750,000. Many important papers 
have complied with this request. The final determination of 
hours and wages for such employes will be made after the 
facts are gathered, the Code authority established and 
collective-bargaining instituted. 

Up to the present the editorial worker has had no status, 
security or protection. His hours ran as long as the assign- 
ment demanded; his salary was a matter of individual agree- 
ment and the law of supply and demand; his tenure simply 
the will of his employer. Part of his reward was supposed to 
be the thrill of what was called “‘the game” and the realiza- 
tion of his ideal of service. His future was a matter of chance. 
It is a tribute to a long line of journalists that they have 
labored so willingly and devotedly under such circum- 
stances. They should do so no longer without recognition 
of their professional status and their concrete services. Their 
new consciousness of unity and purpose will certainly result 
in improved economic status; but beyond that it will inspire 
journalists with professional pride, a new knowledge of the 
significance of their tasks, and we hope give them a larger 
voice in the conduct of what is verily the Fourth Estate. 

The press is clearly going to be studied in its economic 
bases and public relations. It may have to undergo changes. 
It needs fresh creative thought in its owners and executives. 
Above all it needs a new realization that it is the servant of 
the people, and must march with their hopes. To depend on 
outworn traditions, or obsolete practices, or a self-righteous 
assertion of special privilege, will not meet the demands of 
the times. We need almost as never in history a free press 
that will inform and lead. The people will defend such a 
press against any interference. Leon WHIPPLE 


Home for a Community 


WINDOWS ON HENRY STREET, by Lillian D. Wald. Atlantic Monthly Press, 
Little, Brown. 348 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


te INDOWS” would seem to indicate chiefly observa- 

tion, but the power in Miss Wald’s book comes more 
from participation in events. It is a story of action. The 
current sometimes eddies around the House on Henry 
Street, and then swings off, without the loss of continuity, to 
touch on some important event in China or at Cannes. And 
yet the sense of locality is never lost. The book is written 
from a Neighborhood House that is a home for a community 
as a house may be a home for a family; but, like all good 


homes, the windows open on a wide prospect, and in this’ 


instance the doors seem to open on the world. To this house 
the mothers bring their heavy cares and problems, and their 
troubles and difficulties are met in fellowship and by an 
' efficient and yet personal spirit of community life. 

One fact which Miss Wald continually emphasizes, and 
that she amply demonstrates, is that a settlement is a flexible 
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Sidewalks. Sketch by James Daugherty for Mirrors on Henry Street 


and sensitive instrument with which to achieve social and 
human organization. Through the open door come repre- 
sentatives of all kinds and conditions of men. The prime 
minister of England and the Bowery tramp tread on each 
other’s heels. It is a long procession that never loses its in- 
dividual character because of a truly astonishing gift of 
portraiture. There are no full length portraits, but there are 
vivid characteristics that give understanding and life and 
interest to the world-known and unknown names alike. 

In the chapters on Nursing (this is the only subject to 
which two chapters are given), something of a new factor 
appears. It is that power of group organization on a voca- 
tional basis. One senses the power, not only of the individual 
but of the professional and vocational group of workers as 
they achieve a purpose more effective than that of any 
individual, by team-play among themselves and by an 
organic relation with other social groups. Miss Wald never 
fails to see the individual, but in the work of the public- 
health nurses there is an indication of organic relationship 
between groups of social workers that is one of the most 
significant, and one might almost say prophetic, features of 
this book. 

It is difficult to mention in brief space the vital matters 
dealt with without turning a vivid story into a catalog. But 
there is wisdom to be gained in many fields. The need of 
intelligence as well as human feeling on the part of those who 
support social institutions financially is wisely stressed. I 
doubt if the need for ‘‘wisdom in giving”’ has ever been better 
stated. The relation of the neighborhood house to the school 
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and the mutual benefit to each is made clear. The danger and 
many of the remedies for “mass education in early childhood” 
should be a caution noted by every teacher and schoolmaster. 
There are few better accounts of the “‘relation of the child and the 
law,” and a recognition of the profound changes that have taken 
place and that still must take place. 

An unfailing courage and balance of judgment is nowhere more 
evident in the book than in dealing with large national and inter- 
national questions—those of prohibition, war and peace, and un- 
employment. It is impossible to do justice to their treatment in 
this space; but the freedom from prejudice, the devotion to these 
causes, and the energy with which they are met, are indispensable 
elements of a final solution. Perhaps it is because the problems of 
unemployment are so heavy upon us at this time that one would 
like especially to stress the sense of understanding that is given in 
this book, especially to the young whom society has educated and 
who are filled with resentment because they can nowhere find a 
place, and for the older workers who are suffering under “‘the over- 
whelming sense of failure.” 

It would not have been possible for Miss Wald to have dealt 
with these tragedies, both personal and worldwide, and to have 
produced a book both courageous and inspiring in outlook, if it 
had not been for the use of anecdote and story, that fall like flashes 
of sunshine on every path. No one who looks back on or forward to 
a life of social service, and no one who is vitally interested in the 
great changes of our time, can fail to agree with something that a 
neighbor of the House on Henry Street once said: ““What you get 
out of this house you can’t take away in your pocket.” 

Head Worker, Hudson Guild, New York City Joun L. ELtiorr 


Research in High Gear 
STOCK MARKET CONTROL: A Summary of the Research Findings and Recom- 
mendations of the Security Markets Survey Staff of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, Inc. Editors, Evans Clark, Alfred L. Bernheim, J. Frederick Dewhurst, 
Margaret Grant Schneider. Appleton-Century. 209 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 
O longer can any of us feel that it is none of our simple affairs 
if rich men want to gamble and poor suckers want to play 
the market and get stung. Half of the national wealth nowadays is 
in securities; the price of securities is fixed by the buying and selling 
in the markets, 85 percent of it in Wall Street. Between six and ten 
million men and women own bonds, between nine and eleven 
million stocks. Most of the rest of us, even the very poor, have an 
interest in prices because of the investments in securities by the 
banks and insurance companies which hold our savings, the col- 
leges to which we hope to send our children, the hospitals to which 
we may have to go when we are sick. It is quite true that as the 
market goes, so goes, within certain limits, the welfare of every 
last one of us. 

In its description of how sales are made, how markets are organ- 
ized, where they ought to be reformed and why, this book is espe- 
cially clear. It does not assess blame against individuals. Nor does 
it begrudge credit where credit is due, as, for instance, when it 
points out that a market for securities has been created and main- 
tained so that, even in the worst of times, the ordinary man who 
has put his savings in securities may actually sell them for some- 
thing, probably within an hour; whereas his brother, whose savings 
are in real estate, may find no customer but the sheriff. 

The recommendations have to do chiefly not with this essential 
market but with the abuses of it; the things brought out in the 
hearings of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency; the 
practices that smack of a roulette-wheel with the odds rigged in 
favor of the croupier and his employers. 

The book is a fine example of how, in the hands of Evans Clark 
and his staff, the speed and precision of the Machine Age may be 
applied to the ordinarily dilatory processes of economic research 
and the dignified pace of a foundation. It brings the essential facts 
and background and a series of recommendations to bear on a 
problem now before Congress. Mr. Clark tells us how late last 


summer the Twentieth Century Fund foresaw that a widespread - 


interest in the regulation of stock markets would follow the opening 
of Congress. They believed it important that the public and the 
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members of Congress should have an ‘“‘unbiased, nonpolitical and 
objective picture.” Thirty research economists were put to work. 
Their findings were checked by many men of varying but com- 
petent minds. The book was written. The foreword is dated 
February 21, a bound copy reached this office on March 2. Let the 
laggard beware! ARTHUR KELLOGG 


“If | Am Left in Peace” 


THE HUNDRED NAMES, by Henry H. Hart. University of California Press. 
231 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
HIS handsome little volume comprises a short history of 
Chinese poetry as well as illustrative translations of 172 poems_ 
of the past forty centuries. Its unfading beauty may be glimpsed 
from these lines by an unknown poet of 2300 B.C.: 


From break of day 
Till sunset glow 

I toil. 

I dig my well, 

I plow my field, 
And earn my food 
And drink. 

What care I 

Who rules the land 
If I 

Am left in peace? 


Perhaps no other American is as well qualified as Dr. Hart to 
preserve in vivid, yet exact, translations the spirit and delicate 
charm of Chinese poetry. He has devoted many years to the study 
of oriental art and culture. After gaining the degree of doctor of 
jurisprudence at the University of California, he went to China 
where for several years he studied the language under native 
teachers. During the past decade, he has repeatedly visited China 
and continued his scholarly research of oriental history, literature 
and philosophy, on which subjects he is an acknowledged author- 
ity. His abilities have brought him recognition in the form of two 
decorations: Chevalier of the Order of the White Elephant and 
Officer of the Order of the Dragon of Annam. He is the author of 
A Chinese Market, a book of translations of Chinese poems to- 
gether with original texts, issued in both San Francisco and 
Peiping, and of numerous magazine articles on Oriental subjects. 

Emma D. AsHTON 


Coal Comes High 
I WENT TO PIT COLLEGE, by Lauren Gilfillan. Viking. 288 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HEN one is twenty-two and just out of college, one may 

want to write but has very little to write about. So it was 
fortunate for Lauren Gilfillan, just out of Smith, that in 1931 she 
was urged to go among the coal miners and write what she found; 
her book, just published, is the March selection of the Literary 
Guild and is receiving fine reviews in the press, even in the Com- 
munist daily, though here with reservations for her bourgeois 
“ideology.” I venture to predict that it will do something for the 
coal miners also. 

Students have known and have said and are still saying that coal 
is a sick industry; its disorder is further complicated by the civil 
war of two unions. But the general public does not read reports. It 
can read and be held by Lauren Gilfillan’s story, can discover a 
mining town just as she did. Such readers will hereafter think of the 
price of coal in terms of Archie Konnecheck, United Miner, scab- 
bing on the National Miners because he could not starve, and yet 
getting almost nothing for his willingness to work; of Grandma 


_ Chebina, whose experience of strikes went back to Cleveland’s 


time; of ten-year-old Tony Gietradis, who spent all his time draw- 
ing but would go into the mine some day; of Johnny Cersil, who 
yearned for education but had to make a joke of attending Pit 
College, the college with the black gates. 

What’s to be done about them Miss Gilfillan is in no position to 
say; she has made her contribution. She went to a town near 
Pittsburgh, full of starving people whose misery is no one’s concern 
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/except the Communists’. She lived in the homes of Hungarians, 
Slovaks, Austrians, Virginians,—wherever she was invited. She 
, shared their fatback and thin coffee, slept with their gaunt chil- 
dren, who liked her gaiety, partook in the events that broke the 
monotony of unemployment—not only births, deaths and wed- 
' dings, but strike meetings, riot trials, encounters with the police, 
| picketing, begging, Young Communist League meetings until 
the community grew suspicious of her and forced her to leave. She 
ventures no more than an intimate picture of this life. She leaves 
it to the more experienced to suggest what should be done, as has, 
most recently, Mary van Kleeck after fifteen years of investigation 
of the industry (see p. 181). 

Lauren Gilfillan is the daughter of two social workers. Here is 
social reporting after Survey Graphic’s heart: pluck in getting her 
material, sympathy, honesty, lack of bias in reporting it. Besides 
the valuable assets of her youth and background, she shows ex- 
ceptional skill in recognizing the telling incident. The grime of a 
coal district is shown in terms of a colorless butterfly whose wings 
are coated with coal dust. The humiliation of the worker unem- 
ployed is told in Mr. Koller’s greeting of a bedraggled tramp: 
“““Who’s he?’ I asked. ‘Do you know him?’ ‘Naw, he a bum. I am 
bum. Just say hello.’”’ Poverty is dramatized in the excitement over 
a bar of yellow soap from “‘the relief” and such a terse incident as 
this: Five of a family and the author had fallen ravenously upon 
a half-cooked rabbit, an exceptional treat. ““We had a cat,” re- 
lated one of the little girls, looking at the clean bones before her, 
“““but it wouldn’t purr no more and then it died.’ I looked at her 
anxiously. ‘We buried it,’ she added to my relief. ‘We had a 
funeral.’”’ FLORENCE LorB KELLOGG 


Record of a Black Year 
WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY 1932-33, published by the League of Nations; 
distributed by World Peace Foundation. 341 pp., $1.50 paper bound, $2 cloth, post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 
HEN a year as critical in world economic history as 1932 
passed on its problems unsolved to 1933 and 1934, we need, 
if we are to orient ourselves properly, an accurately prepared 
record of the past year’s happenings and we need it as soon as may 
be. Such records have been prepared in the United States and in 
England but they lack the broad view which this book, because of 
its origin, has. Its purpose ‘“‘to record events, not pass judgments; 
state facts rather than opinions; present statistical rather than 
legislative evidence, international rather than national aspects” is 
rigidly adhered to. 

It is a record of 1932 and the first half of 1933 beginning with 
the black despair of a time of continually falling prices, declining 
production, vanishing world trade, accumulating debts, and in- 
creasing unemployment and ending with the birth of some hope 
for better times. The authors feel that this psychological improve- 
ment is due to our attack on the problem. They say, “the forces 
making for recovery seemed to be galvanized into renewed activity 
by the definite measures taken to raise prices in the United States.” 

Two classes of readers will find this book invaluable: those who 
want to read a continuous account of what happened to prices, 
production, wages, profits, trade, and money, and those who need 
to have on their shelves a book of reference on these subjects. The 
reading is made easier to understand by the graphs which are 
copiously supplied. An excellent chronology of events immediately 
precedes the index. I. M. BEARD 


New Light on an Old Problem 


SLAVERY IN MISSISSIPPI, .by Chas. S. Sydnor. Appleton-Century. 270 pb. 
$3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY IMPULSE, by Gilbert H. Barnes. Appleton-Century. 298 
bb. Price $3.50. Postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

EW light on slavery and the anti-slavery movement, such as is 
offered by these two latest monographs in the American 
Historical Association series, is surely welcome, yet more welcome 
still would be some shifting forward of the new scientific technique 
of objective analysis to aspects of these problems still open and 
alive. Perhaps we must begin with a reconstruction of the tradi- 
tional myths and errors about the past before we can unmask the 
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dilemmas and illusions of controversial issues in the present. But if 
we are due for any such radical revisions concerning our own times, 
we are certainly due many shocks and great disillusionment. Here, 
for instance, is Professor Sydnor not only absolving Mississippi of 
the unenviable reputation of having been the darkest spot in 
American slavery, but insisting that there was as much division of 
camps and opinion there on the slavery question as anywhere else; 
and the facts almost prove it. His main thesis is a most modern one; 
“The white man’s attitude toward slavery was determined largely 
by the economic interests of his class.” And then we have Professor 
Barnes taking away the traditional glory of New England as the 
chief stronghold of Abolitionism, and crediting the nonconformist 
revivals in the Middle-West with being the real mainspring, moral 
and practical, in the recoil against slavery. Certainly, even if we 
discount such untraditional conclusions, their general lesson is a 
stop warning against further hasty generalizations and future 
shibboleth making. 


Howard University ALAIN LOCKE 


How Not to Teach Government 
GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, by Claudius O. Johnson. Crowell. 
667 pp. Price $4 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
EESE fly South when winter closes down and the imminent 
demise of accepted ideas leads to flights of words on behalf of 
that which will change. Our post-Civil-War bourgeois politics now 
creaking and straining toward something dimly but vastly different 
from what we have hitherto known, is multitudinously memorial- 
ized in college texts sired by conventionality out of pecuniary desire. 
Here is a good specimen of the kind: 654 pages divided into 25 
chapters of from 12 to 29 pages, each subdivided under 3 to 10 
headings and with italicized or black-face subheads abundant on 
every page save three (612, 626, 652). Each chapter is followed by 
a reading list chiefly of the better-known secondary academic 
materials. The usual “questions” on each chapter are omitted but 
can easily be made up from the subheadings. The practice of refer- 
ring to secondary sources is quite irritating. There is a careful index 
of 28 pages and the Federal Constitution is subjoined as an appen- 
dix or surgically significant reminiscence. Between pages 441 and 
442 is a four-page chart showing the national administrative system 
in its main subdivisions as “revised with the assistance of the 
Bureau of Reclamation September 1933.” ups is too long for 
understanding, too short for guidance. 

The cautiously inoffensive conservatism and xen unimagi- 
native industry which characterize this tepid compilation of pasteur- 
ized facts will probably lead to its adoption for many large classes. 
It will no doubt do its part in subtracting from the sum of human 
learning and in stodgifying our future voters. The title is significant: 
“Government in the United States”; that is not government of or 
by or for (in Lincoln’s phrase) the people or any one else but 
merely government within a stated geographical area. The author 
(cf. preface) emphasizes the advantage of his historical, constitu- 
tional, political, executive, legislative, judicial, administrative 
scheme of treatment. In addition to “a lively readable style,” 
which the reviewer was unable to identify, the publishers stress its 
up-to-dateness. The prospect of its wide adoption for college use 
lends this book a certain importance. 

The work is characterized throughout by mental stereotypes. 
For the period prior to 1789 (Chapter I) slavery, theocracy, Indian 
warfare and the land problem are not treated, nor are the political 
changes then occurring in Great Britain. The Constitution is 
“elaborated” by usage (Chapter II) but nothing is said as to its 
being thus nullified. Though the author is a Virginian, the phrase 
**States’ Rights” does not appear and the writers on that side are 
omitted from the reading lists as are also the anti-imperialists. 
Presidential leadership and federal aid are not seen as having any 
effect on state power. Intervention in Latin America (p. 87) is 
“for preserving order,” “to protect our citizens,” and this is “a 
realistic view!’ The author sees no humor in boiling down the 
topic ‘‘Popular Control” to the phrase, “It is clear that the voter 
has a great deal to do with state government” (p. 99). These are 
not the same. 
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The chapter (VI) on Civil Rights gives but a faint notion of the 
position today of proletariat, Negroes and foreign-born under un- 
sympathetic urban police. Lynching is ignored, and the third 
degree is not mentioned in this connection (cf. p. 438). Louis 
Adamic, Emma Goldman, C. E. Russell, Upton Sinclair and all 
that sort are omitted from the reading list. The author has no idea 
of the economic consequences of due process, obligation of con- 
tract, and so on. Citizenship and suffrage are treated by stringing 
out facts but with no point of view thereon. The chapter on Political 
Parties should be omitted until, for example, the author has learned 
about Mark Hanna in 1896 and Anti-Catholicism in 1928. This 
flattening and deadening of vital facts is a continuing defect of the 
book. The treatment of nominations, campaigns and elections is 
crammed with “facts” but devoid of conclusions and would leave 
the reader stuffed with informed ignorance. No such reader could 
possibly guess the President’s power in these matters nor have any 
idea of the interests at work therein. The student will learn many 
things but not how things are done. 

The truth seems to be that no one can collect and set forth all the 
innumerable facts thought essential to an adequate academic 
presentation of our government and at the same time do any think- 
ing as to what these facts mean. Furthermore when one accepts 
our confused and overgrown tangle of national, state and local 
institutions and elections, then one cannot fix responsibility. The 
outcome is to blame it all on. the public, public opinion or the peo- 
ple, as an inchoate nebulous factor or background in governmental 
structure of which, practically, the public is not a part. So the au- 
thor takes us along through the complete political osteology (execu- 
tive, legislative, judicial, civil service) and then through its func- 
tions of finance, commerce, agriculture and public welfare. A great 
deal of specific information and sound sense is scattered along 
through. We arrive, finally, at the end of the academic term or 
year. The small and plaintive conclusion (p. 653) of the whole 
matter is that politics “is a field that is still not overcrowded with 
college graduates.” 

Barring violent change, our politics will be what it is just so long 
as it is thus presented as a meaningless mass of raw data. Politics 
here as elsewhere, today as in old Rome, is a clash of ideas, a war of 
interests, a struggle for power between eager men and it is high time 
we told our children the truth about it. Of course it’s easier to adopt 
so extensive and academic a text as this but the students thereof 
will be far too likely to finish their politics when they finish the book. 
Princeton, New Jersey. WALTER LINCOLN WHITTLESEY 


Books on the USSR 


LENIN: A BIOGRAPHY, by Ralph Fox. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 320 pp. Price $2 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


SOVIET RUSSIA: 1917-1933, by Vera Micheles Dean. Foreign Policy Association 
eee ode: Peace Foundation. 40 pp. Price 50c cloth & 25c paper postpaid of Survey 
Taphic. 


FROM THE FIRST TO THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN: A Symposium, by 
Stalin, Molotov, and others. International Publishers. 490 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION IN SOVIET RUSSIA, by William Clark Trow, 
and others. Ann Arbor Press. 200 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


WOMAN IN SOVIET RUSSIA, by Fannina W. Halle. Viking Press. 409 ppd. 
Price $4.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


MOSCOW 1911-1933, by Allan Monkhouse. Little, Brown, & Co. 334 pp. $3.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


MY RUSSIAN NEIGHBORS, by Alexander Wicksteed. McGraw-Hill. 218 pp. Price 
$1.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HE tenth anniversary of Lenin’s death marks the indubious 

triumph of the revolutionary leader, both as to his views and 
personality. A veritable mountain of books has risen about Lenin 
and Leninism, but an adequate biography of the man still remains 
to be written. Ralph Fox has done his conscientious best; he 
has gathered all available material, and has painstakingly built 
up a comprehensive portrait of Lenin from his childhood to his 
death. Insofar as the material is correct it is of value for the student 
of revolutionary Russia. The book is marred, unfortunately, by a 
large number of annoying if minor errors. Trotsky is treated from 
a 100 percent Stalinist angle, with more virulence than adherence 
to facts. Despite these flaws the book succeeds in projecting the 
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Ten years after Lenin’s death the Soviet Union presents an in- 
structive lesson to a bewildered world. No longer may one plead 
the excuse of ignorance or misinformation. A number of depend- 
able books have recently come out, which may enlighten any but 
a lazy or purblind brain. The forty pages of Vera Dean’s pam- 
phlet might perform such a function. 


The essential achievements of the first Five-year Plan and the — 
outlook for the near future are presented in the symposium of © 
speeches by eight leaders of the Soviet government. Even if one 
allows for official optimism, the results of the plan for the industrial- _ 


ization and collectivization of a backward patriarchal country are 
staggering. One naturally looks for psychological causes of this 


success, for peculiar qualities of the Soviet citizenry. 
William Trow’s short symposium on the methods of instructing 


Pioneers, the Russian Boy Scouts, is quite suggestive for the under- - 


standing of the fearless builders of a new life. 

Fannina Halle’s book on the Soviet woman is in my judgment 
one of the most valuable works on Russia that have come out in 
many years. It is more than an authentic account of the woman’s 
position in Russia from the earliest times to the present day. The 
author makes us visualize life in the USSR, in field and factory, 
in hospital and nursery, on the street and in the kitchen. We listen 
to rank and file men and women, to leaders who have come up from 
the bottom, to redeemed prostitutes, to poets and novelists. I know 
of no other book that makes one feel and understand so intimately 
the new humanity which is surging ever “upward and onward,” in 
the words of Gorky. 

Both Alexander Wicksteed and Allan Monkhouse are British 
observers. The former has a sense of humor. His ten years in 
the USSR have enabled him to see and hear properly the seething 
new life around him. He gives an unpretentious, charming, and 
helpful account of various phases of the Soviet Union. Mr. Monk- 
house, on the other hand, is heavy, unctious, laboriously “fair,” 
and hopelessly prejudiced. His loyalty to HM Government is 
above question, but he doth protest too much his friendship for 
Soviet Russia. He offers no explanation for the confession of his 
colleague MacDonald to the “wrecking” intentions of the en- 
gineers in employ of the Metropolitan Vickers Electrical Company, 
Ltd. His own case remains nebulous, to say the least. 

Berkeley, Calif. ALEXANDER KAUN 


The Puzzle of Suicide 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE, A Study of Suicide, by Louis I. Dublin and Bessie Bunzel. 
Harrison Smith and Robert Haas. 443 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


OR many years the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

has published small studies of suicide in its Statistical Bulletin. 
Now Dr. Dublin, third vice-president and statistician, and Miss 
Bunzel give wider circulation to some of these studies and other 
material, : 

The puzzling problem of suicide is of especial interest now 
because of the publicity given to the suicide of a few ex-million- 
naires and presidents of defunct banks, and because social workers, 
concerned with people at the opposite end of the economic scale, 
are convinced that suicide is increasing among their clients. This 
book shows that the suicide rate has been increasing since 1925; in 
1931, 18.3 persons per 100,000 population committed suicide in 
the United States. The suicide trend does not show, however, a 
simple upward swing, nor anything more than a general corre- 
spondence to adverse business conditions. In 1900-03, the rate was 
about 10 per 100,000. Then began an irregular increase until the 
rate stood at 16.5 in 1908. The rate remained near this point until 
1915, when during the war period it dropped abruptly to 11 in 
1920. In 1921 the rate was approximately 13 and it remained near 
this point until 1925, when, in the midst of prosperity, it began to 
mount. Clearly, it would be an over-simplification to regard the 
present increase as dependent solely upon economic conditions. 

Suicide varies with other factors. The rate is higher for foreign- 
born than for native-born people, for whites than for Negroes, for 


magnitude, the clear-headedness, the force and simplicity of -cities than for the country, for old people than for young people, 


Lenin. The tragedy of his slow death, of the disintegration of a 
magnificent mind, so eager and youthful, looms titanic. 


for men than for women. About three and a half times as many 
men as women commit suicide. This relationship, true over a long 


| period, for both Europe and America, has often been interpreted 
as due to a difference in the psychology of men and women—as due 
to the resourcefulness of women in adjusting their problems. But 
| recent studies, cited by the authors, show that when attempted 
suicides as well as completed suicides are considered, women make 
as many attempts to end their lives as do men, but are less successful. 

The statistical chapters constitute the authors’ original contribu- 
tion to the understanding of suicide. The statistics are handled 
with infinite caution and with more refinement of method than 
has been used by most previous writers. Six chapters on Historical 
Background summarize material already available, but in all 
probability rarely read. Attitudes and customs regarding suicide 
among Jews, in the Orient, in ancient Greece and Rome, and in 
the medieval Christian church, and the growth of an objective 
attitude show clearly the diverse roots of the conflicting attitudes 
toward suicide that prevail in America today. 

But only the sciences of human behavior can give the key to 
the emotional processes which in an individual case culminate in 
the voluntary renunciation of life. Of these sciences, psychoanaly- 
sis has produced the most original theories. The authors accept a 
point of view that permits them to state that “almost invariably” 
the underlying motives of suicide are fear and anxiety, inferiority, 
hatred, aggressiveness, guilt and revenge. Especial emphasis is 
placed upon a feeling of guilt, due usually to some emotional at- 
tachment in violation of the mores, and suicide as the means of 
expiation. These motives and the theories which support them are 
borrowed rather uncritically from the psychoanalysts, and without 
any attempt to check their validity or their universality by an un- 
selected series of cases. The constancy of the relation of suicide 
rates to such external factors as season, religion, or economic con- 
ditions, shown by the statistical tables in the first part of the book, 
suggests that suicide cannot be explained by any one limited set 
of related motives. 

It remains only to say that the authors take their place with the 
limited number of scientists who write English in a lucid and strik- 
ing manner. 


Rockford, Illinois 


RutuH SHONLE CAVAN 


Gaily the Scientist 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD, by Morris 
R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel. Harcourt, Brace. 460 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

ORMAL logic is very much in the shade just now, “scientific 

method” in the full sunshine of popularity, but here is a book 
that boldly brackets the two. As to logic, the authors show us that 
however much we may ignore or criticize the old-fashioned logical 
method, we still, like M. Jourdain who had spoken “prose” all his 
life and did not know it, use a sort of logic in all our speaking, writ- 
ing and thinking, and that the Aristotelian principles still hold 
good. The authors maintain that what have recently been claimed 
to be alternative systems of logic are merely different systems of 
notation or symbolization for the same logical facts. 

As to scientific method they show how logical principles enter 
into its development, and take up the applications of both by such 
questions as, “Does history employ scientific method?” ‘’Are evalu- 
ations beyond logic?” and such topics as the weighing of evidence 
in court, the logic of critical judgments on art, the logic of moral 
and practical judgments, “‘the logic of fictions.” All this makes the 
book, although primarily prepared as a textbook, really interesting 
reading. The authors “believe that the aridity which is (not always 
unjustly) attributed to the study of logic testifies to the unimagina- 
tive way logical principles have been taught and misused.” They 
have certainly freed themselves from that charge and have estab- 
lished their principle. , 

Of special interest to readers of Survey Graphic is the part of the 
book devoted to the scientific method. Anyone concerned with 
social questions inevitably hears much about this as a means of 
procedure in the social field. And the claim is frequently made that 
studies in that field are excursions into “science” and examples of 
use of the “‘scientific method.” 

There is much loose thinking, however, as to just what “sci- 
ence” is, and just what characterizes the “scientific method.” 


FACTS 


about the 


Soviet Union 


— of special significance fo 
the Foresighted Investor 


ECONOMIC STABILITY 


Throughout the sixteen years of 
its existence, the Soviet Union 
has met all of its obligations 
without resort to moratoriums, 
“stand-still agreements” or re- 
ductions of any kind. 


It has displaced leading powers 
of the world in point of indus- 
trial production and now stands 
second only to the United 
States. The First Five Year 
Plan involved an expenditure 
of $26 billion ‘at par for the 
national economy. 

While other nations have been 
staggering under the impact of 
the depression the Soviet Union 
has reduced its total of foreign 
obligations by 67%. For the 
year 1933, exports exceeded im- 
ports by $75 million. The budget 


of the U.S.S. R. is balanced with 
a surplus. 

With a gold production in 1933 
of more than $50 million and a 
gold reserve in the issue depart- 
ment of the State Bank of the 
U.S.S.R. of $416 million, the 
total bonded gold debt of the 
Soviet Union is less than $15 
million—less than that of the 
average small American City. 
Its commercial indebtedness, 
about $250 million, is less 
than even the funded debt of 
any one of several American 
cities. 

These achievements are due di- 
rectly to the State Planning Sys- 
tem—in control of every factor 
affecting Soviet national econ- 
omy. 


FOR THE FORESIGHTED INVESTOR 


‘THE foregoing facts serve to emphasize the desirability of Soviet 
Government 7% Gold Bonds. Here is a bond whose principal 
and interest payments are based upon a fixed quantity of gold, pay- 
able in American currency at the prevailing rate of exchange. Interest 
is paid quarterly at The Chase National Bank of New York. 


The bonds, issued in denominations of 100 gold roubles, are priced 
at par and accrued interest. (A gold rouble contains 0.774234 grams 
of pure gold). Their cost in American currency is based on the daily 
quotation of the dollar in terms of gold. Naturally, any further depre- 
ciation in the dollar would enhance the value of these Gold Bonds. 


In order to insure long-term marketability, the State Bank of the 
U.S.S.R. has agreed to repurchase these bonds on demand of the 
holder at par and accrued interest at any time after one year from 
date of purchase. 


Circular G-2 fully describing these bonds will be sent upon request. 


Soviet American Securities Corp. 
30 Broad Street New York City 


There is a tendency to regard “‘science” as an accumulation of 
“facts,” to regard “‘scientific method” as the process of accumulat- 
ing facts, the scientist as an “‘observer” who is passively impressed 
by the “facts.” He proposes to “let facts speak for themselves’; 
he hopes that as the pile of facts accumulates the truth will be more 
and more manifest. » 

In this view of science and its methods the processes of selecting 
and relating facts are undervalued. Our authors say: ““We reserve 
the term ‘science’ for knowledge which is general and systematic, 
that is, in which specific propositions are all deduced from a few 
general principles.’ We would “deny it to ordinary knowledge of 
affairs, no matter how well founded. Thus no one thinks of a rail- 
road timetable or of a telephone book as science, even though the 
knowledge in it is accurate, verifiable, and organized in a definite 
order.” 

What is the “scientific method”? It is “the persistent application 
of logic as the common feature of all reasoned knowledge.” 

From the first step in scientific method, the mind is active in 
selecting, interpreting and relating what is presented to it in sensa- 
tion. Facts do not “speak for themselves.” An inquiry begins with 
a problem, which arises from interest in a subject matter, which in 
turn presupposes some familiarity with it. The aim of the inquiry 
is to solve this problem. The steps taken are guided by the problem. 
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Surprising facts 
about women’s economic status 
are revealed in this new book. ... 


WOMEN AND WEALTH 
by Mary Sydney Branch 


The book is a challenge to all women. Because 
they own and control so large a part of 
the country’s wealth and income women 
could, Miss Branch says, be a much greater 
force in our social and economic order. With 
65 tables. $2. 


THE FAMILY AND 
THE STATE 


by Sophonisba P. Breckinridge 


From the point of view of the social worker 
and with the knowledge of the lawyer, Dr. 
Breckinridge discusses and clarifies the many 
problems of domestic relationships that com- 
plicate family welfare work. 565 pages. $3.50 


The University of Chicago Press 


Winner of Parents Magazine Award 


THE CENTURY 
CHILDHOOD 
LIBRARY 


3 volumes Student's 
1017 pages Edited by Edition 
Illustrated $2.00 a volume 


John E. Anderson, Ph.D. 


BUSY CHILDHOOD 


Guidance through Play and Activity. By Josephine C. 
Foster, Ph.D., Principal of the Kindergarten and Nursery 
School and Professor of Child Welfare, University of 


Minnesota. 


HAPPY CHILDHOOD 


ne Development and Guidance of Children and Youth. 
Ab John E. Anderson, Ph.D., Director of the Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of Minnesota. 


HEALTHY CHILDHOOD 


Guidance for Physical Care. By Harold C. Stuart, M.D., 

Assistant Professor of Pediatrics and Child Hygiene, 
Medical School and School of Public Health, Harvard 
University. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St. New York, N. Y. 


In the mass of available facts, certain ones are chosen as relevan 
and significant for a hypothesis, which the investigation is to verif\ 
or cast out. We cannot then add little heap to little heap of fact 
gained in unrelated investigations. In each case some little differ 
ence in selection will make it impossible to unite them. 

Indeed, what is a “‘fact’?? “Even apparently random observatio1 
requires the use of hypothesis to interpret what it is we are sens 
ing.” ‘The objects of our seeing, hearing and so on acquire mean 
ing for us only when we link up what is directly given in experienc 
with what is not.” 

Having collected the facts they are arranged in some sort of rela 
tion and conclusions are drawn. 

One of the matters about which, in social enquiries, we are mos 
anxious to draw conclusions is casuality. The authors give a mos 
clear and interesting discussion of the problems involved in deter 
mining causation, which should be read by any amateur gail 
setting forth to determine the “causes of crime.” And in fact, wha 
is there shown may deter some who are not really amateurs in in 
vestigation from leaping to hasty conclusions. 

Now we have come to the last step in scientific method and wi 
have seen what difficulties attend each stage. The reader will aris 
from his perusal of this book with the conviction that the pursui 
of the scientific method is no lightsome task, and with an under 
standing of what it involves that will serve as a useful test of th 
actual scientific value of results that are presented as examples o 
scientific method. Kate HoLiapAy CLAGHOR! 


A Novel of Today 


HAND OF BRONZE, by Burris Jenkins. Willett, Clark & Co. 319 pp. Price $ 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
HEN a dog bites a man, it isn’t news, but when a newspaper 
man is also a preacher, and writes a book like this, it 2s news 
Burris Jenkins is author, preacher, journalist, lecturer. His colum: 
is syndicated under the heading The Drift of the Day. Here’s ; 
novel from his pen, and it’s a good novel. 

It deals with this goofy world from the time of Harding’s electioz 
down to now; from the extreme rightward swing of the pendulun 
of politics and economics to the increasingly rapid leftward swin; 
of the same pendulum now; from normalcy and higher tariffs anc 
isolation leftward to NRA and CWA and the democratic landslid 
that swept us into the recognition of Russia. Many a reader 
watching the march of memory across these years of kaleidoscopi 
change, is going to say to himself, ‘““Was I really ever as conserva 
tive as that?’’ The basic struggle in this novel is simply the struggl 
we have all witnessed, and are still witnessing: the clash betwee 
the forces of orderly, evolutionary change and those of blind, head 
long revolution, provoked by the injustices and callousness of ow 
rugged individualists. 

The story centers about the life and work of Big Bill Bronze 
who is a newspaper owner and a political power. He runs his pape 
with the attitude of a czar: part little father and part orienta 
despot. He is ruthless and unfeeling once he has made a decision 
his will is law, though it crushes his employes, his city, and his ow1 
children. Yet he knows his workmen by name, knows about thei 
sick children, gives away food and coal when times grow desperate 
and can be both a tender father and a sympathetic friend on occa 
s1on. 

The other focal point of the story is Peter Weld, a philosopher o 
sorts, who is a socialist and pacifist. The entire novel is the running 
record of the battle between the principles of Bronze, who neve. 
loses a battle, and those of Weld, who never loses a war. 

Weld has a son and a daughter. Bronze has a son and a daughter 
Weld’s son, Chris, wants to marry Jane Bronze. Bill Bronze won’ 
allow it. So Chris goes off to China and gets himself killed. Jane 
who was too weak to follow her heart and go with Chris, is stil 
strong enough to take over the paper when her father dies, anc 
make some vital changes in its policies and management. Richarc 
Bronze wants to marry lovely Penny Weld; but Penny won't have 
him. He’s a weakling, after all, and she finaly marries Hapwoo¢ 
Powers, a young lawyer. 

There are some things about this story that I don’t like. I don’ 
like the way Chris eliminates himself from the scene. I don’t lik 
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the way Penny Weld backs and fills, trying to make up her mind 
which suitor to accept—if any. I don’t like Richard’s too-honest 
personification of futility. Above all, I don’t like the silly mess 
through which all these people have to live and move. And | think 
I’m honest enough so see that the reason I don’t like all these things 
is this: I myself have been all of these, and have done all of these 
things—with the exception of the slight detail of getting killed in 
China; and I’m ashamed of my own futility and insignificance. 
I’m ashamed of being part of a generation that could live through 
such changes as these, and be so untouched by them all. 
Oh, well, read it yourself. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. CHARLES STAFFORD BROWN 


Mellon Grew Richer 


MELLON'S MILLIONS. The Biography of a Fortune. By Harvey O'Connor, John 

Day. 443 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HE life of a multi-millionaire is probably the most appealing 

and most difficult task in biography. It is a study of power in its 
most modern and least familiar expression. Yet the extent of this 
power and the manner of its exercise are hidden as trade secrets 
among the complexities of dummy directorates, subsidiary cor- 
porations, extensions and withdrawals of credit, and ownership of 
natural resources. Its records seldom become public documents; 
instead they share the secrecy with which any man may cloak his 
property rights. The biographer can infer little that lies beneath 

the surface; and when lawsuits and Senate inquiries have made 
facts available he and his readers may become lost in an unfamiliar 
maze, 

Facing these difficulties with courage and tact, Mr. O’Connor 
has centered his biography upon three points: charting the expand- 
ing boundaries of the Mellon authority: indicating Mr. Mellon’s 
personality and family background; summarizing his policies and 
accomplishments in public life. The second and third tasks are 
given most of the space, and both are discriminatingly and 
persuasively done. 

Here, as in other biographies of the rich, how men get rich be- 
comes less obvious than how rich men use their power to become 
richer. The use of pipe lines to dominate oil-production is a familiar 
story; the world-wide purchase of bauxite, to consolidate an alu- 
minum monopoly, though less familiar, is equally clear. In the ac- 
count of tax refunds during Mr. Mellon’s term in the Treasury, Mr. 
O’Connor has wisely focussed the story, not upon the charges of 
personal corruption, but upon the pervasive influence of the Mel- 
lon philosophy upon the behavior of a government bureau. 

More striking than the financial power, however, is the social 
dominance exercised in Pittsburgh during the Mellon divorce case. 
Newspaper silence about the city’s biggest news story, change of the 
state’s divorce laws to permit secret hearings, disappearance of 
Mrs. Mellon’s replies from the court-house records—such incidents 
express an aspect of riches easier to comprehend and possibly even 
more significant than a great financier’s authority over business 
enterprises. 


Book Shelf 


YESTERDAY'S BURDENS, by Robert M. Coates. Macaulay. 256 pp. Price $2 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 
YESTERDAY’s BuRDENS is concerned with a book reviewer who lives 
in the country adjacent to New York City, and a friend of his called 
Henderson. But since Mr. Coates is one of the most exciting of the 
writers who take manner more seriously than matter, it is the way 
he tells you about these people rather than the things he tells you 
about them that is important. The round of the seasons in his West- 
chester home, his sorties upon the city, Henderson’s love-affairs 
serve as motifs for the practice of his art of creating sensations and 
. emotions with combinations of words. Brilliantly he evokes a real 
and beautiful countryside, a terrifying and actual city and the un- 
certainties and distresses that assail the inevitably psychopathic 


CR DR ID. | 


Ready May Ist 


A Social Basis 


of Education 


By HAROLD S. TUTTLE 
(University of Oregon) 


An interpretation and application of recent de- 
velopments in the psychology of motivation to 
large scale educational planning. 600 pages. $3.00 


American State 


Government 


and Administration 
By AUSTIN F. MACDONALD 


(University of California) 


No other textbook covers the administrative 
aspects of state government so thoroughly. Every 
major state activity, such as education, health, 
charity, or correction, has been treated in a sepa- 
rate chapter. 800 pages. $3.75 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., NEW YORK 


e@ NOW READY! e@ 


By the time this notice appears we expect to be able 
to make first deliveries on the new book 


MINERS 
AND MANAGEMENT 


@ A major portion of this book describes what 
happened when the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company 
entered into an unusual agreement with the miners’ 
union, designed to substitute “‘a union of effort for 
the chaos of present economic warfare.” 


By 
Mary van Kleeck 


@ A final chapter offers an interesting suggestion for 
the treatment of an industry which has suffered from 
a long period of overexpansion and waste. 


@ ‘Especially opportune . . . is perhaps the most 
penetrating and comprehensive analysis of coal his- 
tory and the relation of coal economy to the national 
picture so far made.” 


— Mente D. Vincent, in Survey Graphic 
& $2.00 e 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22 Street New York 
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HOSE who have examined The 

Single Woman agree that it is 
probably the most important factual 
work on the subject yet published. A 
scientifically sound, illuminating book 
about biological thwarting and the 
single woman’s conflict between func- 
tion and social adaptation, based on 
1078 case records. 


No pomibaranle study of the single 
woman has appeared hitherto, be- 
cause the case material gathered by 


tice is unique. It is interpreted here 
with breadth of view and a genuinely 
helpful approach. The book should be 
of value to parents with adolescent 
daughters, to teachers and _ social 
workers, doctors, sociologists, jurists, 
ministers, and to all the intelligent, 
socially minded persons who Believe 
that sound sex education is the 
necessary basis for a normal adjust- 
ment to life. 


Large 8 vo. Clothbound. 469 pages, 


A scientific, medical study of the sex life of the single woman 


as revealed in 1078 case records 


PUBLISHED FOR THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
MATERNAL HEALTH, INC. 


THE SINGLE 
WOMAN 


By ROBERT LATOU DICKINSON and LURA BEAM 


DISCUSSION WITH 
CASE HISTORIES, OF 


Social Contacts 


Fears 
Dreams Nervous Disorders 
Broken Autosexuality 


Engagements Heterosexuality 


Abstinence 
Middle Age 
Emotional Life 


Homosexuality 


Desire for Love 
Maladjustments 


Quarrels 
Religion 
Professional Work Environment 


Nightmares Family Influence 


Delusions Education 


Psychic States Adaptation 


Free Examination Coupon 


REYNAL & HITCHCOCK, INC., 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Please send me...... copies of THE SINGLE 
WOMAN by Robert Latou Dickinson and Lura 
Beam. After five days I will return the book or 
remit the price, $5.00 a copy. 


Dr. Dickinson in fifty years of prac- 
A Williams and Wilkins Book 


Appendix and Index. Price $5.00. 


REYNAL & HITCHCOCK, Publishers, 386 4th Ave., New York 


wanderer in the waste land of Manhattan. We can only hope that 
when Mr. Coates has played his five-finger exercises to his com- 
plete satisfaction that he will settle down and give us the substantial 
novel that his technical equipment gives us the right to demand. 


CREATIVE AMERICA, by Ludwig Lewisohn. Harpers. 749 pp. Price $4 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 


ANTHOLOGIES are often as interesting for their omissions as for their 
inclusions. Creative America is no exception. To include Dorothy 
Parker and exclude DosPassos for instance, seems frivolous, and to 
give ten poems each of Edna St. Vincent Millay and Eleanor Wiley 
and one each of E. E. Cummings and Hart Crane, with two by 
T. S. Eliot,—in an anthology that confesses to aim at posterity— 
would seem to this reviewer unduly pessimistic. But there is no per- 
fect callection except the one each compiles for himself, and this 
reappraisal and reclassification of the whole field of American 
literature by a man whose judgment commands respect is an in- 
valuable stimulus to and aid in any such personal browsing. 


VINCENT VAN GOGH, by Julius Meier-Graefe. Harcourt Brace. 239 pp. Price $3 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THERE is no Vie de Boheme in the life story of the artist, Vincent 
Van Gogh. Tormented by a pity for and love of humanity and 
thwarted in his human relations by his idealism quite as much as 
by his unprepossessing appearance, his pictures are the best sub- 
stitutes he could find for people. His early attempt to find himself as 
a missionary among the miners in the Borinage; his life in Paris 
among the impressionists of the petit boulevard; the yellow house in 
Arles; his unfortunate experience with Gauguin; his years in the 
asylum of Saint Remy; his tragic suicide—are the dramatic points 
in a life of poverty, hunger, and a passionate search for more and 
more brilliant color to express the vision that nature offered him; 
mitigated only by the devotion of his brother, and his pleasure in 
his work. Sixty-one reproductions from his paintings and drawings 
make it a book to turn to again and again. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND PRIVATE DOCTORS 


(Continued from page 155) 


few private physicians are. It took all the skill of that health-center 
doctor to avert a serious epidemic in that community. 

A young social-worker diagnostician may send a case of in- 
cipient tuberculosis to some general practitioner who will fail in 
diagnosis until it is too late for a cure. Then the patient will be sent 
to the tuberculosis sanitarium to be cared for until the end comes, 
at heavy expense to the county. Those routine smears and examina- 
tions to which Dr. Berman referred are the means by which dan- 
gerous disease was discovered in its incipiency in the scientifically 
conducted health centers. The usual private physician is not 
trained to make them even for his remunerative patients. Is there 
much chance that he will do so when he is paid fifty cents a visit? 

What will be the cost of this San Fernando Plan if the depression 
is slow to lift? How long will it be before doctors other than those 
who served the health centers also will demand pay from the 
county? Already men in Pasadena and Long Beach are asking for 
their share, although there has never been a health center in either 
of these communities. Suppose that prosperity does return shortly. 
How many doctors who now clamor for the fifty-cent fees will be 
willing to keep county patients when they can collect six times as 
much from private patients? The San Fernando Plan can be only 
an emergency measure. It has disrupted an orderly, scientific piece 
of work which was years in the building. 

What now remains to the Los Angeles County Health Depart- 
ment is routine work in sanitation, vital statistics, control of com- 
municable diseases, well-baby conferences and other educational 
services. Even these long-accepted branches of organized public- 


“health work are under attack. As in some other parts of the 


country (see Survey Graphic, January 1934, Health Inventory by 
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HARVARD LAW SCHOOL SURVEY OF CRIME IN BOSTON 


ONE THOUSAND 
JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


By SHELDON and ELEANOR T. GLUECK 


The first thorough-going account and evaluation of the work of 
the Boston Juvenile Court and the Judge Baker Foundation; the 
startling disclosures of the investigation raise a serious question 
as to the efficacy of current methods of dealing with juvenile 
delinquency, but the authors propose reforms that are applicable 
not only locally but generally. ‘‘An exemplary job... 
marks a new epoch in criminological research.’’ — Richard C. 
Cabot. $3.50 


CRIME AND CRIMINAL 
STATISTICS IN BOSTON 


By SAM BASS WARNER 


Discusses the data on criminal administration now available 
and demonstrates what criminal statistics might achieve and how 
they could be made to serve useful ends if collected and com- 
piled with due care and forethought. $3.00 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
12 RANDALL HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mary Ross) an effort is being made by members of the medical profes- 
sion to see that money previously paid to the salaried staff of a public- 
health department—public servants—he paid to private physicians. 

Last summer the Los Angeles County Medical Association drew 
up a long document giving their idea of the whole duty of a health 
department. This embodied the principle of the San Fernando 
Plan, declaring that all treatment whatsoever should be given 
under the Welfare Department, not the Health Department, and 
given only to indigents “‘all social-serviced by the Welfare Depart- 
ment.” ““Treatment’” was defined in a most inclusive manner. 
To examine a well child would be “treatment” if advice of any 
kind were given, presumably even as to tooth-brushing or keeping 
one’s windows open at night. Such a rule would cut out the well- 
baby conferences or the school physician’s advice as to food, or as 
to rest and exercise for cardiac children in the regular classes, for 
example. Advice as to diet was considered “the practice of medi- 
cine” and ruled out of the province of the Health Department 
though even advertisers may fill the air and the billboards with 
what they will. 

Under the proscribed “treatment” comes a further provision 
that health-department nurses should visit and supervise tubercu- 
losis patients under the care of a private physician only at the 
physician’s request or with his consent or under the ‘regulations 
of the Welfare Department. Though the Health Department is 
charged with the control of communicable disease by law, under 
the police power, it is suggésted that private physicians instead of 
health-department staff be used for vaccinating people against 
smallpox, immunizing them against diphtheria, or other com- 
municable disease under some such arrangement as the Detroit 
Plan (see Survey Graphic, January 1934, p. 39). This means that 
the family would pay the physicians for these services when they 
could, and when they could not pay he would receive a stipulated 
_ payment from public funds. There is no claim that such a measure 
would be an “‘economy.”’ The Detroit health officer, Dr. Henry 


WHITHER 


The amazing land of Latin 
America, which sends us 
tons of coffee and rubber, 
yet must import even its 
needles, and where 
many of the inhab- 
itants live in 
semi-serfdom. 


What's right and what's 
wrong with it, by that 
outstanding authority, 

Frank Tannenbaum. 206 pages 


$2.00 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Vaughan, himself estimates that that plan costs the city three times 
as much as health-department services would cost for the same 
work. The Los Angeles County Health Department can give im- 
munization against diphtheria for 33 cents, can care for patients 
with venereal disease at a cost of 42 cents a patient visit or tubercu- 
losis for 39 cents. No private physician can—or is likely—to provide 
treatment at such rates as these. 

Immunization against smallpox and diphtheria has been pro- 
vided by the Health Department for everyone who asked, rich and 
poor, on the ground that communicable disease is no respecter of 
persons; the aim is protection of the whole community. There is 
ample evidence in past experience in Los Angeles County and else- 
where to show that people are slow if not wholly unwilling to pay 
their own money for preventive measures, especially in times when 
most families must count every penny. Even in the best of times 
few families did—and probably few could—afford to pay for super- 
vision of well children such as is given by the Health Department’s 
conferences. Is there the slightest chance that if these are given up, 
the children will get that care from anyone? 

If such recommendations as the Association has made should be 
carried through and the Welfare Department becomes the cus- 
todian of the sick poor, who—if anyone—is going to look out for 
the floating population which is so large an element in the life of 
Los Angeles County? The Welfare Department has authority to 
care only for persons who have been residents of the state for three 
years and of the county for one year. Non-residents constituted 
nearly a third of the patients treated in the tuberculosis clinics of 
the Health Department, many of them in occupations which make 
them a danger to the general public, such as foodhandling or 
laundries. Nor does it seem likely that the physicians could hope for 
pay from the Welfare Department for caring for these people; if 
they received it, it would enormously increase expenses, since this 
service has been given by the health-department staff at no addi- 
tional cost to the county. (Continued on page 204) 
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TAKE THE CHAINS OFF 
THE GOVERNMENT! 


. Millions of CWA dollars have 
flowed through workers’ hands. General 
recovery was negligible and but tempo- 
rary. More billions of dollars, PWA 
dollars, are slated to pass through 
workers’ hands. Recovery will continue 
to be temporary. We cannot go on 
appropriating billions in this way. Yet 
the instant we cease doing so all recov- 
ery must stop. We cannot continue 
longer to put government money into 
workers’ hands, every dollar to be spent 
in private industry. Though business 
may revive while this is going on, to do 
so invites certain bankruptcy.” 


“We must nationalize industry. Then 
every dollar of government money put 
into workers’ hands will be spent in 
government industry, to be again put 
back into workers’ hands. This is the 
only way by which money can be kept 
moving. Stagnation of money means 
certain economic death.” 


“Private industry all but: killed us. 
Government industry, though limited 
and confined as it now is, has once more 
put us upon our feet. Take the chains off 
the government! Nationalize all industry! 
Limitless prosperity for all of us will be 
the ultimate and certain result!” 


—from LET'S HAVE ACTION! 


Biggest dime bargain in books. Everyone is 
talking about action. Everyone wants action. Let's 


HAVE action. But what action? Action by 


whom? Where? How? When? Send ten cents, 


coin or stamps, and get the answers to these and 
scores of other live questions. Address: 


PUBLISHER, BOX 343 
NORWALK, OHIO 


If the Medical Association and the Public Health League have 
their way, the Los Angeles Health Department will soon be rele- 
gated to the position in which Dr. Pomeroy found it in 1915, when 
the job of the health officer was to tack a quarantine placard upon 
a door, and clean up nuisances. Not only Los Angeles is threat- 
ened, but every community in California. A few weeks ago word 
was received that Merced County was about to add a new wing to 
its county hospital. An emissary from the Public Health League 
was sent up at once. He returned to boast that he had succeeded in 
blocking the movement. 

In reality, the Health Department and its clinics have been the 
strongest allies of the practitioners of scientific medicine. 
They have done much to offset the steady stream of propaganda 
that is being poured into Los Angeles by cultists and charlatans. 
Almost every person who has gone to a health center, whether for 
advice, diagnosis or treatment, is, if not a potential patient for some 
private physician, at least a potential. voter. The medical profes- 
sion in California has suffered greatly already from those outside 
their ranks who have wielded great political power. As an instance 
one may cite a policy of the new County Hospital in Los Angeles 
where there is an osteopathic wing, to which every tenth patient 
is sent automatically, whether he believes in osteopathy or not. 
By closing the doors of the health centers, the doctors have opened 
the way for a flood of anti-scientific propaganda, in which they 
with the general public may suffer more serious losses than any 
which have yet afflicted them. 

The state of mind that lies behind the doctors’ strike in Los 
Angeles County has not, unfortunately, been absent from other 
parts of the country. But as the development of public-health 
organization has been more complete and effective in Los Angeles 
than in any other large unit, so is the breakdown the more serious 
and significant. There is an ironic twist in the fact that the 
doctors, striking with one hand at what they call state medicine, 
should eagerly reach with the other for public money. The person 
who seems to have gone without voice in the controversy, and 
almost wholly without knowledge of its reach and implications, is 
that very taxpayer whose money is being transferred from public 
service to private pockets. 

No one doubts that the doctors along with other professional 
groups have been hard-pressed by these last years, nor that we 
need now, more than ever, a social realignment of medical service 
that will give doctors greater security of income and patients 
greater assurance of adequate care in time of need. What has hap- 
pened and is happening in Los Angeles County however, is a 
mockery to the constructive American spirit which is struggling to 
push our country through and out of hard times. The advantage 
of the few has been made paramount to the service and need of the 
many. 


THE BIRTH OF A NEW MASS IDEA 


(Continued from page 189) 


of trade-union organization. The AFofL had already granted 
federal charters to thirty new organizations and a national charter 
to one. Besides these, there are some new unions organized inde- 
pendently, and a tremendous recruitment in the older unions. The 
taxicab men, for instance, who belong to the old Teamsters Union, 
had recently been organized en masse. And in this work of organi- 
zation, the members of the Socialist Party took a very great part. 
I was given a most imposing list of the unions they had assisted to 
form, but what impressed me most was attending meetings of the 
striking taxicab men, and seeing with my own eyes the close touch 
of party members with the workers, and the evident influence 
which they had. There, as at Pittsburgh, I could see the Socialist 
Party not in a little bookish clique but in real contact with the 
people. 

It was an infinitely cheering and refreshing sight, for Philadel- 
phia, like Weirton, is a storm center. Here, as at Weirton, the 
-recommendations of the Federal Labor Board had been treated 
with open disrespect. The Philadelphia Rapid Transit oe 
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refused arbitration; at Budd’s works, the strikers had not (when I 
was there) been taken back, except in a small number of cases. 
And I felt that here, as in the steel case, the prestige of the govern- 
ment and the success of the New Deal were involved. I left when 
the taxicab strike seemed to be about to succeed. It is a sad com- 
ment on the absence of labor news. in the press that I can get 
nothing from the papers here and have to wait until my friends can 
send me a letter; for the issue of their strike is, to my mind, a thing 
of vital importance to the working-class movement of America. 
But American readers will know all about this long before my 
words get into print. 

And now, one word as to my own impressions of the future. Jf 
the Roosevelt government can stand up to the big interests; 7f they 
can manage to get the $3 billion allocated to Public Works really 
spent, and spent fairly evenly; and if the President is helped by a 
general revival of world trade; 7f all these “‘ifs’’ turn into realities— 
then it would seem that there would be, at any rate, a partial re- 
turn to prosperity, and a tremendous political success for the Presi- 
dent. And for the Socialist Party, such a state of affairs would give 
them exactly what they need, a little space for propaganda, time 
(and it need not perhaps be a very long time) to change these mass 
emotions and these confused mass ideas into a political creed. 

But suppose the worst happens. Suppose the President falls, 
suppose a reactionary government in his place with big business 
more firmly entrenched than ever, with all the machinery of the 
New Deal turned into instruments of coercion—suppose all this, 
and one cannot suppose much worse—what then? Well, I cannot 
help believing that this great stirring of the minds of the people 
will have a lasting effect; and in the very worst case, historians 
will give to 1934 in America the same epitaph that Lenin gave to 
1905—that it was ‘“‘a rehearsal.” There is perhaps no Socialist 
Party in the world which has greater tasks and more tremendous 
opportunities than the Socialist Party of America; and as one of 
the same party in England, I wish them Godspeed in the name of 
all our English comrades. 


CHANGE COMES TO THE DOCTOR 


(Continued from page 166) 


aid experimentation, and have nothing themselves to propose 
except the philosophy of keeping things as they are. The public 
has a right to demand, and I believe the intelligent American 
consumer does demand, as least these five elements in the care and 
protection of his health: 


1. He wants medical service not as a charity, but paid for on a 
basis consistent with the self-respect of American citizens. 


2. He wants a medical service which is so organized as to furnish 
him with continuous contact with a personally interested physician 
and which does not confuse and subdivide him among a number of 
independent competing specialists. 


3. He wants a system of paying for medical service which will 
develop the maximum paying power from his income, and remove 
the hazard of unexpected sickness bills occurring at the time when 
his paying power is usually least. 


4. He wants a system of payment which will stimulate the pre- 
vention rather than the care of sickness. 


5. He wants good hospitals which are available to him geograph- 
ically and financially. 


These demands of the consumer of medical service are consistent 
with what the physician also desires and I believe the American 
public is sympathetic with and will support the demands of physi- 
cians and other professional workers for adequate and stable com- 
pensation, for the maintenance of high professional standards and 
for opportunity to keep abreast of advances in the science and art of 
medicine. In the pursuit of these aims, the public and the profes- 
sions have a joint interest at stake. Neither can secure what it 
wants without the cooperation of the other. 


Little Poluska has 
never seen a violet! 


Ir’s April... . but 
not in Tenement Row. 

No—Spring never brightens back alleys. And the most you can 

do to bring some note of cheeriness into these drab neighborhoods 

is to get more brightness into the homes. 

A little spring cleaning will do that very thing. And when you 
suggest it, remember that Fels-Naptha Soap will make tenement 
mothers more willing to stick with the job. 

For Fels-Naptha brings extra help that makes washing and cleaning 
easier. It brings two helpers—fine golden soap combined with plenty 
of dirt-loosening naptha. Working together, these busy workers get 
things fresh and clean without hard rubbing—even in cool water. 

Write Fels & Co., Phila., Pa., for a sample bar, mentioning the 
Survey Graphic. 


somewhere violets are blooming . . 


Fels-Naptha 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


LAKEWOOD MODERN SCHOOL 
115 Cary Street Lakewood, N. J. 


An all year residential progressive school for children. 
grade. Artsand crafts. Healthy climate. Moderate fees. 


JAMES AND NELLIE DICK, Principals 
Lakewood, N. J. 


Kindergarten to eighth 


P. O. Box 153 Phone 1031 


o you know — 


@ Some tens of thousands Americans are 
Sterilized every year? 


@ What Sterilization means? 
@ Whether Sterilization is permanent? 


@ Whether Sterilization interferes with 
Normal Sexual Processes? 


@ How Sterilization is Accomplished? 


READ THIS AUTHORITATIVE NEW BOOK 


THE CASE FOR . 
STERILIZATION 


By LEON F. WHITNEY 


Director American Eugenics Society 


Written by an authority on eugenics, this timely work puts 
the case for sterilization into impartial, comprehensive, 
non-technical language and answers all questions for the 
public health official, the social worker, the layman, and for 
all who think upon the great question of a planned society. 


At bookstores, or from $2.50 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., 443-4th Ave., N. Y. 
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MAN’S STRUGGLE WITH SOCIAL FORCES 
calls for 


SOCIAL ENGINEERING 


The social worker can best serve in this capac- 
ity after obtaining the necessary training in a 
school of social work. 


SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSION 


Offers opportunities for service in aiding the 
adjustment and integration of individuals and 
groups to the changing social order. 


The Graduate School for Jewish Social Work 
offers a graduate course of study leading to the 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 


May Ist is the last day for filing applica- 
tions for fellowships and scholarships. 
For full information write to 


Dr. M. J. Karpr, Director 


Graduate 


School Social Work 


71 West 47th Street, New York City 


The New York School 
of Social Work 


Summer Quarter 1934 
June 20—August 31 


eee Summer Quarter offers an opportunity 
for social workers who can spend six or 
twelve weeks in. graduate study to review 
developments in the technique and viewpoint 
of modern social work. The Quarter is 
divided into two terms of six weeks each, 
beginning June 20 and July 26. Each term 
constitutes a unit with credit, but the two 
terms may be combined. For the special 
summer catalogue write the Registrar. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York 


Smith College School for Social Work 
announces three seminars to be given 
in the summer of 1934 


Each seminar is limited to twenty-five students. The 
School reserves the right of selection among the applicants. 


I. Seminar in the application of mental hygiene to pres- 
ent day problems in case work with families. 


July 9 to 21 


Miss Grace Marcus and Dr. Evelyn Alpern. 


Open to case workers with professional training 
or two years of experience who are qualified for a 
short intensive course of advanced work. 


II, Seminar in the application of mental hygiene to per- 
sonnel problems of administration and supervision 
in public relief agencies. 

July 23 to August 4 


Dr. Frederick Allen and Miss Elizabeth McCord. 


Open to case workers of experience and profes- 
sional training which would qualify them for 
supervisory positions in public relief work. 


III. Seminar in social case work in a changing community. 


August 6 to 18 
Miss Florence Day and Miss Margaret Rich. 


Open to case workers with professional training or 
two years of experience who are qualified for a 
short intensive course of advanced work. 


A summer session of eight weeks is open 
to experienced social workers 


NORTHAMPTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Simmons College 
School of Social CHork 


Professional Training in 


Medical Social Work, Psychiatric 
Social Work, Family Welfare, 
Child Welfare, Conamunity Work 


Leading to the degree of B.S. and MS. 


“dines : 
THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE SEMINAR IN MEXICO 


(Ninth Annual Session) 


Cuernavaca and Mexico City 
July 10 to July 30, 1934 


Lectures 
Round-Tables 
Field-Trips in 


International Relations 
Arts and Crafts 
Economics 
Archaeology 

Literature 

History 

Music and Dancing 
The Indian 


There will be Post-Seminar Trips of one 
week each to OAXACA and MICHOACAN 


WRITE US FOR ALL DETAILS 


THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL 
RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 


112 East 19th St. New York 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


Spring Quarter 
April 2-June 13 


Summer Quarter 


First Term, June 18-July 20 
Second Term, July 23 - Aug. 24 


Students who wish to enroll for Field Work 
Courses for the Spring Quarter, 1934, 
must file application with the Dean 
of the School before March 20, 1934. 


Announcements on request 


PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL WORK 
IN APPROVED SCHOOLS 


| eee positions of responsibility and leader- 
ship in the various fields of social work 
special preparation is essential. The Ameri- 
can Association of Schools of Social Work 
submits for your information and guidance 
the following list of member schools in which 
accredited courses in social work are given. 
Correspondence with individual schools is 
recommended. 


For information about the Association ad- 
dress the Secretary, Mrs. M. C. Burnett, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, Atlanta, Ga. 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social Economy 
and Social Research 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley 

Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Department of Social Work 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

School of Social Service Administration 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Department of Social Work 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, 811 Woolworth Bldg., New York 
School of Sociology and Social Service 
GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 
71 West 47 Street, New York 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Indianapolis 

Training Course for Social Work 

LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, Chicago 

Department of Social Work 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor 
Curriculum in Social Work 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis 

Training Course for Social and Civic Work 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, Columbia 

Curriculum in Public Welfare 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. 

NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 

122 East 22 Street, New York 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus 

School of Social Administration 

THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
311 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia 

SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
St. Louis, Mo. 

SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
18 Somerset Street, Boston 

SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 
Northampton, Mass. 

TULANE UNIVERSITY, New Orleans, La. 

School of Social Work 

UNIVERSITY OF SO. CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles 
School of Social Welfare 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Mo. 

Geo. Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, Cleveland, Ohio 
School of Applied Social Sciences 

COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, Richmond, Va. 
School of Social Work and Public Health 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Madison 
Course in Social Work 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum charge, 


first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORKERS WANTED 


JEWISH WELFARE SOCIETY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
(Family case agency) 


has an opening for the position of 


Executive Director 


Applications will be received and treated strictly 
confidentially. 


Mr. Albert H. Lieberman, President 


N.W. Cor. 15th and Locust Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Experienced psychiatric case worker with problem 
boys; male; Jewish. Address Jewish Child Guidance 
Bureau, 652 High Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED: Detail-burdened executive to use services 
of young man making social work a life career. The 
man: led, age twenty-four, university graduate, 
clean-cut, pl ng personality, possesses simple 
virtues of honesty, loyalty and conviction of purpose, 
intelligently applied. Capabilities and initiative of 
executive rank. Experience; Background: Newspaper 
work. Salary: within present budgets. 7208 SuRVEY. 


Boys’ worker, broad experience camp, club work, 
available now, locate anywhere. Institution preferred. 
7210 SURVEY. 


PRINTING 


BOOKLETS, OFFICE FORMS, ADVER- 
TISING MATERIAL, STATIONERY, ETC. 
Large or Small Quantities 


Rapid, Courteous Service 
Quality Work, Right Prices 


MAX J. SELIG & CO. 


265 West 40th St., New York LOngacre 5-5464 


PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 a year. 
450 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Mental Hygiene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; published 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 

THE MODERN PSYCHOLOGIST — comprehen- 

sive international Journal of Psychology, Psycho- 

analysis and Psychiatry; contributions by: Sigmund 

Freud, Alfred Adler, C. G. Jung, W. B. Wolfe and 

A. A. Roback. $3.00 a year. 310 Riverside Drive, 

New York City, Ed. by: D. D. Runes, Ph.D. 

THE MODERN THINKER — contributions by: 

Albert Einstein, Bertrand Russell, John Dewey. 

Morris R. Cohen, Henri Bergson. $3.00 a year. 310 

Riverside Drive, New York City, Ed. by: D. D 

Runes, Ph.D. 

KNOWLEDGE — The magazine of scientific prog- 

ress; reports on current events in science throughout 

the world, illustrated. 310 Riverside Drive, New 

York City, Ed. by: D. D. Runes, Ph.D. 

PICTURE BOOK about the Costs of Medical Care 

(charts and text), other pamphlets and reading lists 

on same subject from Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 

Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 


PAMPHLETS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


To Survey Readers 


Wil] you do us a favor? The February Graphic 
proved so popular that we are completely out of 
stock. If you have finished with your copy, will 
you mail it to us so we can hand it on to some 
other reader who has not received it? We shall 


JUVENILE COURT LAWS OF THE U. S., a 
topical summary of their main provisions, by Francis 
H, Hiller (50 cents). 

ADULT PROBATION LAWS OF THE U. S., by 
Francis H. Hiller (35 cents). Invaluable for reference 
use. (Special offer: both of these for 75 cents). Na- 
tional Probation Association, 450 Seventh Ave- 


I 
Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Association 
of Social Workers and the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing. National. 
Non-profit making. 


[ost Wool od 


(Agency) 


130 East 22nd St. New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INc. 


Vocational Service Agency 
18 East 41st Street NEW YORK 
LE 2-6677 


A professional employment bureau specializing in 
social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, publicity, 
advertising and secretarial positions. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service Letter Company 


INCORPORATE 


S PARK PLACE — NEW YORK | 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 7~ 9655 | 
e e e 
SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


be grateful. nue, New York. 


SICKNESS AND THE NEW 


(Continued from page 162) 


be very large, why has the deathrate not increased? Why have 
not more babies died? Why has the tuberculosis deathrate declined? 

These are fair questions. The mortality rate during the depres- 
sion has astonished most of us. Having in mind the well-known 
association between poverty and disease, and remembering the 
frightful increase in mortality in many European countries after 
the World War, we were prepared to expect at least some rise in 
the deathrate in this country as a result of serious unemployment, 
greatly diminished purchasing-power, and violent changes in 
standards of living. Yet in spite of all these unfortunate conditions, 
none of these signs have appeared for the country as a whole. 

It is true that in some areas and some. localities the mortality 
rate from certain causes has not declined; and that during the past 
six months the urban rate for 1933-1934 has been on a somewhat 
higher level than for the corresponding period in 1932-1933 (ex- 
cept for a brief epidemic of respiratory diseases in the latter period). 
But the continuance of a low deathrate for four years of economic 
stress must be regarded as an encouraging sign. It is indubitable 
evidence that, taking the country as a whole, not many people 
have been killed outright by the depression. The gigantic measures 
for relief, the maintenance of medical care by physicians at great 
sacrifice, the increased hospitalization of illness, and the many 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeche: 
debates. Expert scholarly service. AUTHOR'S RESEARC! 
BUREAU, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WRITERS: 


other fronts on which the war against the depression has bee: 
waged, have counteracted harmful effects to a gratifying degree. 

It is dangerous, however, to conclude from such indications a 
these that all of the harmful effects have been completely counter 
acted and that all of the American people will escape scot free fron 
any damage to vitality. The deathrate, as modern sanitarians wel 
know, is not a very sensitive index of current ill health. The humar 
animal is hard to kill and there is a considerable lag betwee! 
damage to health and shortened life. The everyday observation 
of thousands of social workers and others who come into clos 
contact with those who have been hardest hit by the depression ar 
reflected in the statistical story summarized above. We can just) 
congratulate ourselves on what has been done, but a sane optimisn 
must look further. If the health and efficiency of the wage-earnin; 
population are to be maintained, there can be no relaxation i 
public and private relief; medical care must be provided to all or 
some basis equitable to physicians and others who render it; anc 
appropriations for public health should be not merely maintainec 
but increased in accordance with a carefully planned nationa 
health program. The emergency is by no means over. We stil 
have to face the full impact of the depression on the conservatior 
of our vitality. It may be more serious than it now appears. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 
ELERS AID SOCIETIES — 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. William S. Royster, President; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Acting Director. Represents 
co-operative efforts of member Societies in ex- 
tending chain of service points and in improving 
standards of work. Supported by Societies, 
supplemented by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 
“thes Gaels CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


1810 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC. — 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new. agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin, Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes, 
Field Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Social 
Work Year Book, Surveys and Exhibits. The 
publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the pa in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its work. 
Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 
Falk FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 


Y — Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 
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Is. your 
organization 
listed in 


the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not— 

why not? 


Something every boy and girl stu- 
dent will want and need. 


THE REMINGTON 
JUNIOR PORTABLE 


A handsome, dependable 
writing machine at aboutvhalf 


the price you would expect to 
pay. Light and compact, with 
standard 4-row keyboard, two shift keys, standard pica type 
and other features of high-priced portables. Finished in black 
enamel. Handsome carrying case included. 


Phone: Algonquin 4-7490 or write 
Mary R. Anderson, 112 East 19th Street, New York City 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION — 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
To advise in organization of state and local social 
hygiene programs; to aid public health and 
medical authorities in’ the campaign against 
syphilis and gonorrhea; to combat prostitution 
and sex delinquency; to promote knowledge of 
sex as an important factor in individual and 
family life and welfare. Annual membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Arthur 
H. Ruggles, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general 
director; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets 
on mental hygiene, child guidance, mental dis- 
ease, mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. Wini- 
fred Hathaway and Miss Eleanor P. Brown, 
Associate Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, 
Secretary, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Studies scientific advance in medical and peda- 
gogical knowledge and disseminates practical 
information as to ways! of preventing blind- 
ness and conserving sight. Literature, exhibits, 
slides, films, lectures, charts and co-operation in 
sight-saving projects available on request. 
“Sight-Saving Review,” quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


National Conference 


EEE a” CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


ORK — William Hodson, President, New 
York City; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perma- 
nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-first annual 
convention of the Conference will be held in 
Kansas City, May 20-26, 1934. Proceedings are 
sent free of charge to all members upon payment 
of a membership fee of five dollars. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 


OPERATION — 703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 
education, Correspondence invited. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 


TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen of 
America an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


MISSIONS — 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. Correlating agency of 23 women’s 
national home mission boards of the United 
States and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to carry on 
interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 

Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 

Students, Anne Seesholtz 
Work among Migrant Children, Edith E. 


Lowry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN, INC. — 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. 
Mary G. Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organi- 
zation of Jewish women interested in program of 
social betterment through activities in fields of 
religion, social service, education, social legisla- 
tion. Conducts Bureau of International Service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for two hundred 
Sections throughout country. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


— Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by Am- 
erican Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. National 
office, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. District 
office (for social work), 270 Boylston St., Boston, 
ass. 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCI- 


ATION (Inc.) promotes jobs for crippled and 
disabled, also social welfare; further legislation, 
research, scholarships; membership open to all. 
President, Oscar M. Sullivan, State Office Build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minnesota; Secretary, Homer W. 
Nichols, State Capitol, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Prine cone eZHOR Louisville, Kentucky, Octo- 
ber, 1934. 


NEW WAYS 
TO 


EARN A LIVING 


in vocations requiring little or no capital 
or experience 


THIS BOOK TELLS HOW men and women with little or no capital, but plenty 
of imagination, have created vocations for themselves that make money. Their 
actual experiences are given (with full instructions) in a non-technical, conver- 
sational style, sure to inspire self-confidence and awaken initiative. 216 pp., cloth $2 
postpaid. Money back if not satisfied. 


MAKE YOUR OWN JOB 


118 opportunities in unusual vocations — By Violet Ryder and H. B. Doust 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950-972 University Avenue 


New York 


Rest for Sick Lungs 


“I am one of the lucky ones. Thanks to * 
modern treatment, I was able to come home 
from the sanatorium months before I had 
expected. I amgoing back to work Monday.” 


REMENDOUus progress has been made dur- 
© ing the past twenty years in reducing 
the loss of life from tuberculosis. This suc- 
cess has been the result chiefly of popular 
education and the development and use of 
modern methods of treatment. 


Yet in spite of the progress made, this 
disease took more than 70,000 lives in this 
country last year. In the United States, 
tuberculosis is today the principal cause 
of death of persons between fifteen and 
forty-five years of age. The hope for fur- 
ther progress lies in an increasing recogni- 
tion of the necessity for early diagnosis and 
in more extended use of modern treatment. 


It is frequently difficult to diagnose tuber- 
culosis in the early stages when the usual 
symptoms—loss of weight, lack of appe- 
tite, indigestion, fatigue and a persistent 
cough—are absent. Often the only way 
to detect tuberculosis is by means of X-ray 
or fluoroscope. The sooner the diagnosis 
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proper treatment to bring about recovery. 


Of the four factors in modern treatment— 
rest, sunshine, fresh air and proper nour- 
ishment—the chief one is rest. Medical 
science has discovered several ways of 
aiding Nature, when advisable, through 
artificial methods for resting an infected 
lung. The method used depends upon the 
particular case. 


Pneumothorax treatment (lung collapsing), 
together with other kindred methods, con- 
centrates rest where it will do the greatest 
good—in the sick lung. The relief from 
continuous motion and irritation due to 
breathing or coughing enables the resting 
lung to heal more rapidly. 


The majority of cases of tuberculosis can 
be arrested when prompt action is taken 
and the four items of treatment—sunshine, 
fresh air, proper nourishment and REST— 
are faithfully and continually observed 
under medical care. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. _ 
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